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Tenants Vow To Continue Rent Strike 

ROTTING STAIRWAY COLLAPSES AT 
LA PERALTA-OLACK MAN IKJURED 



Defectiue heat er {adoeel and rotting stairway at La 

.Peralta apartments . 



AssisLaiil Housing Manager Warren Wildman 


(Qakland, Calif,| - A Black man was injured 
al the La Peralta apartments last week when a 
third floor. bannister which the city Housing 
Conservation divisïon had previously or de red 
the miLUonaire slum lord owner of the building 
to fix collapsed. 

in other developments at the downtown 
Üakland residence, whose predominanlly 
Black tenants have been engaged in a rent 
strike since last December 15 to protest the 
building s indecent housing conditions, an 
inspection y/as made of 15 apartments that 
owner Wiiliam E, Nickerson agreed to repair in 
a court settlement last month, In few cases had 
any repairs been made, 

Earl Adkins was visitmg a relative who lives 
in the La Peralta last Saturday morning, 
February 18 t when the bannister on the third 
floor steps in the rear of the building where he 
was walking collapsed, Adkins screams of 
pain aroused several of the tenants, arnong 
them Kinnet Rooney, tenant spokesperson and 
organizer of the rent strike, 

In early December, when a reporter and 
photographer frorn THE BLACK PANTHER 
first visited the La Peralta at Rooney s request. 


one of the first deficiencies he showed them 
was this same ban nister , which was falling 
apart at that time, 

A report made to Nickerson on February 6 by 


conceming a full survey of the La Peralta made 
by the city on Januaiy 25 said, in part: 

CONTI NÜED ON PAGE 6 


" Jlttack" Manual To fiat Addre sses Of Militant Blacks 


K.K.K. “DIRTY TRICKS” REVEALED 


(Atlanta, Gal - David E. Duke, the 
media -cönscious impenal wizard of a newly 
packaged Ku Klux Klan that is appealing for 
new members on the basis of 1 nonviolent' f 
racism. admils that he and fellow j Klansmen 
are the authors of an " ‘atiack manual ascribed 
to a ficütious Black militant. 

Duke denied in an interview that the 
manual, written under the name "Muhammad 
X"' and earefuliy salted with misspellings and 
bad punctuation, was intended to stir radal 
animosities arnong Whites. 

Instead, he said. it was intended to allow the 
Klan to compile, through rnaiborder sales, a 
list of “radical Blacks^ that it could use in the 
event of raclal warfare, which Duke said he and 
his follow ers were sure wou ld occur. 

He declined to say prerisely how the Klan 
would use the list, hut the implications are 
obvious — omniotis, 

The manual, calied ’African Atto — 
translated as 4 ’African Attack ' — is copy- 
righted in the name of C.E. Hardin, the 



Ku Khix Klan cross hurning. 


rnaiden name of Duke s wife, Chïoe, the New 
York Times reports, 

In the interview' in New Ürleans, where 
Duke's group, one of a dozen often bitterly 
competitive Klan groups, has lts headquarters, 
he w r as asked if he knew of the book, He said he 
did, and the following exchange took place: 

Q: ,4 Who wrote Et? 1 ’ 

A: 1 WelL some people associated with me/' 

Q: “ Why?' f 

A: “SpecificaJly, because we wanted to 
compile a list of Blacks who were in vol vod in 
racist activities against White people, The ads 
that sold this book were very radst, and the 
most radical Blacks who were opposed to 
White people,"' 

Q: "ït r s purportedly by sonieüne calied 
Muhainmad X, but it’s really by your people. 
by you, actually? 

A: 'Tt's not actually written by me," 

Q; 41 (Chloe Duke! holds the copyright, 
but this is a manual that purports to be — 
CONTfNUEDON RAGE 10 
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Editoriai 


e ï 


KING 


J 1 


CLOSE FOR 
COMFORT 


it's loo bad more people didn'L 
wabch the King "docu-drama" 
shown on NBC-TV last week — a 
story which, from this view at 
least, was a powerful tale of Black 
struggle and of a central figure in 
that fight in our era, 

Despite the harping of narrow 
distractors, White and Black, 
King was a significant presenta- 
üon, providmg viewers with a 
broad and rich panorama of the 
civil rights movement, w r hile 
focusing on the personal and 
public reactions (in dramatized 
ferm ceriainly) of a man whose 
was an undisputed leader of 
Blacks in his day; a man whose 
picture still today adorns the 
homes of many in the Black 
community, parlicularly, we 
might add, in the projects and 
lenements of our central citles, 

For the first time ever on prime 
time TV, J. Edgar ïloover and the 
FBI were shown actively eon- 
spiring to thwaït the push for 
Black rights, while madly plotting 
to upset and dïscredit King 
thrOugh phoney notes suggesüng 
suïcide, disrupting demonstra- 
lions, and sending out a set of 
nasty tapes on his sex life. There 
it was (and is, we might add) on 
the tube, an arm of the federal 
government, its interna! police 
force, attacking the goals and 
aspirations of Black citizens, 

But no one watched — or so 
few as to make the program a 
rating disaster, The first two- 
hour King episoderanked64thout 
of 64 rated programs last week, 
outdrawn by Gator and How the 
H'esf was Won in its own time 
slot. The eighl consecutive nights 
of Boots t for example, liad a 
Neiison rating of 44,9; the first 
tw r o nights of King averaged 13,8, 
tfoüfs was real and Black and 
painful, hut distant. King was 
real and Black and painful, bul 
close at hand. And just as there 's 
somelhing about America and its 
LerribJ e < >pp re ss ion/ re pres si on 

that drives soine to oppose it, 
even at the cosL of their lives, 
there s something about it that 
drives some folks away, the c loser 
it is, the fasier they go — click, 
change the cliannel, and it s 
gone. But it 's nol. 
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FIRES1DE CHAT GETS HOTTER 
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Dear Editor, 


MESSAGE F ROM M A ft 10 N PKISON 


The Black Culture Society is a pri&oner organization bom out of the Black 
re volt of the late sixties. Öased ioside of Marton federal prison, the 
qrganizaïioni concerns itselt with the legal, social, and political problems that 
affect prisooers in pamcular, and the external community in general, 

Inside the prison, BCS has served the prison population on a day-today 
basis by conducting genera! eduoation classes on subjects lïke speech-making 
history, math, art, drama, politica! economy and American politics. BCS has 
developed over the years a 1,500-book library, despite the numerous letters 
prison officials have sent to publishers and authors discouraging them from 
sending us books. The 8CS has donated many exeess copies of books to the 
Erma Hayes Community Center in Carbondale. Illinois. We also have an 
ongoing program to solicit entertainment and movies for the general 
population. 

Si nee June, 1974, Marion prison officials have gradually escalated their 
coordinaied, systemaiic racist campaign to ease BCS out of existence. 
Successive prison officials have on many occasions used veiled threats of 
aolitary confinement anddenial of parole to force BCS members nol to actively 
be critica! of Marion prison officials and their hideous behavior modification 
program housed in H. Block. 

Roberi (Hodari) Houchens was placed in segregation from November 4, 
1975, until April, 197S, denied parole because of good-titne taken, and has 
been permanently banned from BCS for sending out a letter to the pnnted 
media and concerned individuals critical of the prison adm in lat rat ion here at 
Marion, 

Marion’s educatton supervisoir, R.L. Williams, and past assooiaie warden 
Fred Frey have siated explicitly to BCS elected representatives that the 
organization cannot be used as a forum to advocate social change. These two 
officials on numerous occasions have stated thai as far as the Marion prison 
adm mistral ion is concerned Black peoples culture consists soley of social iz- 
ing, singing, dancing and handicrafts, and that it is the express intent of Mart¬ 
on prison officials lo confine BCS acti villes to SuCh. 

These two officials foreed BCS, under threat of disband ment fo difute its 
delmihon of culiure in its constituhon This was done to force BCS to conform 
restrict its activi|ïes to their racist concept of Black peopfe's culture, 

In September, 1974, R L Wslliams handed BCS a severe cutback in ns 
continumg basic education program. Our classroorn time was col from eight 

CQNTINUED ON PAGE 25 


CÜMMENT 

"The Principles 
Of The 
Uni versal 
Negro 

Improvement 
Associatio n" 

fty Marcus Garvey 

Tke foliowing commentary, the 
fourth and final article featured 
during the month of February as 
part of a special BLACK PAN- 
THEll celebration of Black His ~ 
tory t presents excerpt's from Q 
speech entitled "The Principles 
of the Universal Negro lm prove 
ment Associutiün" delivered by 
Marcus Garvey at Liberty Hall, 
New York City , on November 25, 
1922 . 

Over five years ago the Umver- 
sal Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion placed itself before the world 
as the uiovement through w r hich 
the new and rising Negro wou ld 
give expression of his feelings, 
This Association adopts an atti¬ 
tude notof hoslilily to other races 
and peOples of the world, but an 
attitude of self-respect. . . . 

Wheresoever hu man rights are 
denied toany group, wheresoever 
justice is denied to any group, 
there the UNIA finds a cause. 
And at this time among all the 
peoples of the world, the group 
that suffers most from injustice, 
the group that is denied móst of 
those rights that belcmg to all 
humanity, is the Black group. . . 

We represent a new f litie of 
thought among Negroes. Wh et li¬ 
er you call it advanced thought or 
reactionary thought, I do not 
care, If it is reactionary for people 
to seek independence in govern- 
ment. then w r e are reactionary. ïf 
it is advanced thought for people 
to seek liberly and freedom, then 
we represent the advanced school 
of thought among the Negroes of 
this country. We of the UNIA 
believe that what is good for the 
other folks is good for us. 

ïf government is something 
that is worthwhile; if government 
is something that is appreciatie 
and helpful and proiective to 
others, then we also want lo 
experiment in governmelU. W'e 
do not mean a government that 
CONTINUEOON PAGE 12 
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CECIL RILEY IH OFFICE SIHCE 1972 

OAKLAND CITY MANAGER RESIGNS 



Ex-Oakland City Manager CECIL RILEY {far ieft) and farmer Mayor 
JOHN REA DING {center) opposed programs supported by c ar rent 
Mayor IJON EL WILSON to alleviate the high rate of unemployment in 

the city 's Black and paar community. 


(Oakland, Calif.) - His constant 
das hes wïlh the city's first Black 
mayor, Lione] Wilson, finally 
Uking their tol] p Dak land City 
Manager Cecil Riley submitted 
his resignation loihe City Council 
last Tuesday night. 

Riley's ungraceful exit — he 
refused to attend the Council 
meeting — marked a first, though 
uncert&in, step in the creation of 
a ilew, hopefully more Progres¬ 
sive, city administratiofi here t 
where racial and ethnic minorities 
actüiilly make up a majority of the 
populatioi). 

At the crux of the Wilsön-Riley 
disputes, ongoing since the Black 
former Superior Court judge took 
office last July l, was Wilson's 
aggressive posture toward alle- 
viaüng skyrocketïng rates of local 
unemployment (estimates of the’ 
jobless rate in Oakland range 
bet we en 15 to 25 per cent, and 
upwards of 60 per cent for Black 
Leenagers} and Riley's slow con- 
servative response. 

Under thé city manager form of 
government prescribed by Oak- 
land s City Charter, the city 
manager, a nön-elective positiün, 
is the chief administrator whiïe 
the mayor, the city s top elected 
official, iheoretically is limited to 
ceremonial duties, 

Yet interpretations of the Char¬ 
ter vary, and Riley’s rigid, narrow 
in ter prelat ion was in oppositioii 
to Wilson's more dynamic ap- 
proach. Although opinions of his 
performance in office moy vary, 
W r ilson obviously has no mtention 
of being merely a figurehead. 

The coup de grace behind 


Riley’s departure from the 
$52»480 a year job he has held 
since 1972 stemmed from a 
confrontation between him and 


Wilson over his appointment of a 
non-Oakland resident as the 
city's public Information offïeer. 
At a Council hearing on 


affurmative action in hiring two 
weeks ago, Wilson raked Riley 
over the coals, .saying that his 
him in charge of the city’s affir- 
mativé action program was ' like 
putting the fox to watch the 
chickens." 

At that time Wilson fired a 
barrage of questions al Riley, 
charging, “Was there any adver- 
tising of this job? Did you know 
she does not live in Oakland? Did 
you know she is nol an ethnic 
minority? Is it of no concern to 
you that the mayor has a “Hire 
Oakland’ program? Did it ever 
occur to you that it might be 
worthwhile discussing this with 
the mayor?' 1 

a'rch CONS^RVATIVE 

Prior to Wilson's election, 
Riley's reJatioiiship with former 
Mayor John Reading, a notorious 
arch con servative, had been 
close. Together, the pair had 
stal led on implementing basic 
economie development and social 
service programs designed to aid 
the city’s Black and poor minority 
population. Instead, the Reading- 
Riley administration dreamed of a 
1 ‘businessman's deüght" — the 
do-wntown City Center Project. 
Only vocal protest led by the 
Black Panther Party forced the 
city to come up with a housing 
relocation/construct!on program 
for those displaced by the project. 

Foïlowing an executive session 
of the City Council last Tuesday, 
Mayor Wilson announced 
that city attorney David Self 
would be named acting city 
manager until a replacement for 
Riley is found.Z! 


TRIAL STAÜ.IS 

Ex-Oakland Cops Charged In 
Bloody Beating Of Black Man 


(Oakland, Calif.) - The trial of 
three White former Oakland cops 
charged in the bloody beating of a 
Black man got under way last 
week af ter the systematic 
el im ina t io n of prospective Black 
jurors. 

RACIST ATMOSPHËRE 

Under the unbcarable strain of 
the racist courtroom atmosphere, 
the victim, Stanley Hendrix* 26, 
bröke down on the witness stand. 
Despile an admonition by Judge 
Duncan and Deputy District 
Attorney Thomas Donnelly to 
+ hold iu" Hendrix stmde from 
the witness stand, in tears, 
declaring» Tm leaving — no 
matter whal. Oakland Munici- 
pal Court Judge Roderick Duncan 


recessed the trial as a result of 
Hendrix s illness. 

Before the trial, more than 70 
prospective jurors had been 
called for examination. Most of 
Lhe discharged panelisls were 
Blacks who we re dismissed from 
the case by Duncan after he 
deelared their past dealings w ith 
Oakland police made it impossi- 
ble for them to bé fair with the 
former police defendants. 

As a result, only three Blacks 
now sit on lhe jury. 

Before he broke down, Hendrix 
calmJy told the jury that in the 
early morning hours of July 18 he 
was driving a girlfriend home 
when a patrol car soughl to slop 
him. 



Police harassment is a daily occurrence in Oakland 1 s Black communït y. 


“Did you stop?' asked prose- 
cuting attorney Donnelly, 

“No. " replied Hendrix, ‘1 was 
(tred of being slopped. , .1 just 


didn l want to be slopped that 
particular morning. 

Hendrix said he then led the 
CÖNTIlNUED ON PAGE& 
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MUS I C PR Q gram 


OAKLAND 

SCHOOL 

ACTION 

The folio wing is the conclusion 
of a series of ar tic les on the model 
elementary leve! Oaktand Com- 
mwüty School (OCS). The Music 
Program is featured in this 
week s art iele. 

COKCLUSÏO n 

(Oakland, Cahf.) - “That*s my 
baby," cooed a proud mother as 
$he listened to her son bring 
down the house with a vocal solo 
ata recent OCS monthly perform¬ 
ance. 

The American public school 
system has done little to develop 
the artistic and musical talents of 
Black and poor children. One of 
the strong points of the OCS 
Music Program is that throughout 
the School's seven years of 
exislence, numerous children 
have learned the necessary ski lis 
and gained the confidence to 
makethem able entertainers. 

In the primary sküis levcls 1-3, 
the children are ïntroduced to the 
concept of rhythm. They learn 
how to sound out different forms 
of rhythm by elapping their 
hands, stomping their feet, beat- 
ing sticks and ether methods. 

The ability to distinguish be- 
tween different rhythmk sounds 
helps the children under stand the 
theory of music. Leve is 4-6 
students learn that whole notes, 
half notes, quarter notes, eighth 
notes and others, each of which 
has an individual time value, 
prüvide music with the necessary 
rhythm or movenient. 

xMusic classes at the OCS 


COMMUNITY 
- A MODEL IN 



hevel 4A OCS student (above) 
learns basic music theory and 
younger children sing in monthly 
performance . 


music Jazz, the blues and ‘soul 1 ’ 
music — the Music curriculum 
soeks to help the children ga in an 
appreciatie» for all types of 
music. 

An Integra! part of the Music 
Program is Lhe monthly perform¬ 
ance created hy the children. 
Many of these performances are 
plays, but musical selections are 
usually featured. 

Music is a forni of art, a 
method of self-expression. The 
monthly performances and other 
activities of the OCS Music 
Program enable the children to 
achieve this self-expresaion, 
which is an important element in 
their educational and personal 
development. C 


provide the children with a solid 
background in the variöus musi¬ 
cal forms, They study spirituals, 
gospel music, jazz, li soul ,h music, 
the blues, classical music. reg¬ 
gae. Él disco" music, country and 
western music and others. 

While most of the children at 
the OCS are Black, and eon- 
siderable time is spent on Black 
music forms — spirituals, gospel 




The Creative Music Program of the 0('S has deretoped the i'ocal skills of 


the children , many of whom are top notch entertainers , 


This Week In 


Black 

History 




Congressman CHARLES DIGGS 


February 24,1970 

A confrontation erupted in 
Washington, D.C, t on February 
24, 1970, between Charles C. 
Diggs and arch-segregaüonist 
Georgia Govemür Lester Mad- 
dox when Maddox began to pass 
out ax handles in the House of 
Representatives restaurant. The 
ax handles were being distri- 
buied by Maddox as souvenirs 
of the days when he wieided one 
to bar Black patrons from enter¬ 
ing his restaurant in Atlanta 
during the civil rights struggle 
of the 1960’s. When Diggs saw 
the handles being passed out 
he demanded that Maddox be 
ousted from Lite premises. Mad¬ 
dox ïnsulted the highly-respect- 
ed Black Congres sion al Caucus 
leader by saying that Diggs was 
acting more 1 l 1ike a ba boon than 
a member of Congress.’* A 
policeman had to intervene to 
ward off a very ugly situatiën. 


February 24,1971 

The U.S. Sup reine Cöuri, 
controlled by appointees of the 
Nixon admiïiistration, severely 
Limited the scope of the 1966 
Miranda decision in a February 
24, 1971, decision. The Miranda 
decision held that incriminating 
statements taken by police be- 
fore a prisoner was fuïlv in- 
for me d of nis rights w p ere 
inadmissible as courtroom evi- 
dence. However, me high 
court s new ruling stated that a 
prisoner can testify or refuse to 
testify, bui the privilege cannol 
include the rigi,i to coinmil 
perjury, and tJ.erefore, ovidoncé 
which was oiu-e re gard o d as 
inadmissahle can he used by the 
proseeutor to coiuradict a de 

fondant’s own t est i mom 

* 
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EiS. GOVERNMENT FEAR OF WIDESPREAO 


B L A_C K UN RF.ST SP ARKEQ PQLITICAL ATTACK 


*• . . 




MARCIS GARVEY 
DETAILED IN 1919 
HOOVER MEMO 

"The capiialists reaiued that 
the move ment led by Garvey, the 
movement for Negro independ¬ 
ance. . .contained the embryo of 
the fut ure revol utionary move 
ment. . „And the American 
Government decided to smash 
Garvey's organization by kiUing 
him politicaUy as a leader. 

— International Feasants Coun- 
cil. August 21, 1925 
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(Oakland, CalifJ - Spear- 
headed by the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation of the Department of 
Juslice, the U,S. government 
fulfilled the analysis of the 
Peasants Council quoted above, 
framing on criminal charges (in 
1923) and finally deporting (in 
1927) the country s leading and 
most vocal advocate of Black 
nationalism* Ma reus Garvey — 
aided, in pari, by a then young, 
but aspiring, member of the 
Bureau, J, Edgar Hoover, 
in 1919, witli seething Black 
protesL against Rritish eoloniab 

pattern of harassment 


ism, organized in largo part by 
Garvey s Universal Negro Im- 
provement Association (UN1A), 
spreading throughout the Carib- 
bean, and unresl among the 
Black workers digging the U.S,- 
controlled Panama Canal height- 
ening daily, rumors began to 
circulate that Garvey himself 
planned to go to the Canal Zone 
to speak. 

Such a situatiën was intolerable 
for the U*S. and special measures 
were put into motion, 


An Öctober 11. 1919. memo 
from J. Edgar Hoover to a 
colJeague in the Bureau of 
Identification reflects the federal 
governmenfs concern: 

‘[Garvey had been] particu- 
larly activa among the radicfti 
elements in New York City in 
agitating the Negro movement. 
UnfortunaieJy, however, he has 
not violated any federal law 
whereby he could be proceeded 
against on the grounds of belng 
an undesirable alten, from the 


Are Black Officials Being Set-Up? 


(ChicagO, ïll.) - More than 100 
Black leaders and politicians have 
been awdited by the IBS or 
investigated by the FBI since the 
beginning ol the '70s. 

The irwestigation of any politi- 
cian is big news and these 
investigations have been given 
prominent coverage. The result 
has been nol Only damage to 
personal reputations, but a public 
perception that Black leaders are 
corrupt and out for their own 
personal gain. This in spite of the 
fact thaL very few of the Black 
leaders have been ccmvicted of 
any wrongdoing. 

The Sacramento-based Nation¬ 


al Association of Human Rights 
Workers has now issued a 
book-length report on this sub¬ 
ject, The Dilemma of Black 
Politics: A Report o?i Harassment 
of Black Elected Officials. Draw- 
ing on news reports, interviews, 
research and correspondence, 
author Mary Warner documenis 
more than IOC cases of Black 
officials confronted by various 
forms of governmantal harass¬ 
ment, 

'"The leaders that were de- 
veloped through the poverty 
programs of the '60's/' Warner 
writes, “were audited and inves- 
ligated; eharged with misuses of 


ir 


funds and incompetent manage¬ 
ment. 

“The programs that challenged 
the status qut> were 'defunded* or 
*modified h or ‘transferred/ the 
staffs w r ere left jobless, wïth néw 
skills and nn way to utilize them, 
with new expectationS and nü way 
to realize them, . .Over and over 
again, the dominant charaeterïs- 
tic of those who are assailed is 
their commitment to human 
rights and their stand on civil 
rights. . , . 

“[Harassment] viccurs in small 
towns and major urban areas. in 

mlegrated districts as w p eïl as 
COWTINUED ON PAGE 6 

( \) rtgressional BIn ck 
Caucus members [left to 
right) CHARLES 
MANGEL, SHJRLEY 
CHlSHOLMmd WIL 
LI AM CLA Y are among 
name raus Black officials 
who have heen 
sa bjected to phon c v 
giHem ment p ro b i \s 
■ meant to discredit them. 


\ 


MARCUS GARVEY with supporters iabove) and federal 
agents foUowing his false conviction on mail fraud 

charges. 


-1 


P 1 » 1 




point of view of deporlation. h 
occurs to me, however, from the 
aüached dipping that there 
might be some proceeding 
against him for fraud in eonnec- 
tion with his Black Star Lïne 
propaganda/' 

Hoover ended his memo by 
adding that Garvey‘s new p spaper, 
Negro World , had upbeld “Soviet 
Russian Rule" and was thereby 
communist connected. 

On October 15, 1919, R.P. 
Stewart, advised the Labor De¬ 
partment that if nn action could 
be taken against Garvey under 
the immigration laws, theyshould 
refer all their records to the 
Postmaster General so that an 
investigation could be made to 
find out if Garvey had used the 
amils to de fraud, 

Sbbsequently, the govenrmem 
prepared a case against Garvey 
and hrought him to trial, Found 
guilty of using tiie mails to 
defraud stockholders of the Black 
Star Line Corporation, he re- 
ceived a sentence on June 21 
1923. of five years in prison and i 
fine of $1,000, The Justice 
Departmom immediately starled 
proceedings for his deportation. 
\\ hen he enterod AUama IVtd 
CONTINUEDON PAGE 12 
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BLACK MAN INJURED AT LA PERALTA 


CONTI NU EO FROM FRONT PAGE 

"Provide handrails at in* 
tenor stairways on both sides 
(when four or more risers cxist) r '' 
Adkins told THE BLACK 
PANTHER in a telephone inter¬ 
view that iie sustained serious 
injuries in his back but that 
High land Hos pi tal doctors who 
examincd him wou ld nol hos- 
pitalize him or give him any type 
of treatment. 

On Friday, February 17, rep- 
resentatives of the La Peralta 
Tenants Association's Central 
Commitlee met with their at- 
torneys, Geoffrey Etnire and 
John Haptas, and Nickerson and 
Barry j. King to discuss progress 
being made on the repairs. King 
is president of Montgomery 
Street Proporties, a San Fran- 
cisco-based company that Nicker¬ 
son has hired to manage the La 
Peralta. 

The hirmg of Montgomery 
Street Proporties (MSP) repre- 
sénts a vielory for the tenants. 
One of their consistent eom* 
plaints has been the incompetent 
managers and their rapid turn- 
over. MSP, while clearly acting in 
Nickerson's interests, is a pro¬ 
fessional management company. 

Greg King, the brother of MSP 
President Barry King, is the new 
manager of the La Peralta. Along 
with members of the Tenants 
Association's Central Committee, 
Etnire, and a reporter and phn* 
tographer from THE BLACK 
PANTHER, Greg King Inspected 
the 15 apartments which Nicker¬ 
son agreed to repair in the court 
settlement made with the tenants 
last month. 

The inspection was necessary 
because of the tenants' insistence 
that few, if any, of the repairs 
have been made and Nickerson's 
allegations that he has fulfilled 
his part of the agreement. 

Five of the 15 apartments were 
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La Peralta tenants piek et their 
indecent housing. 
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La Peralta tenant organizer KIR - 
MET ROÖNEY [for right) and 
manager GREG KING inspect de - 
fective apartment door, The build¬ 
ing 's slumlard owner has violated a 
court agreemenl requiring him to 
makê repairs. 


among 22 cited for numerous 
building code violations by the 
Housing Gonservation division 
during a partial inspection of the 
La Peralta in November of last 
year, 

The court settlement süpu- 
lated that some of the repairs 
were to be made by February I 
and others by February 20. The 
inspection was made on February 
21 and 22, 

Apartment 204, rented by 
Johnnie Lolt, a Tenants Associa- 
tion Central Committee member, 
provided a lypicai example of the 
sloppy, and in many cases, 
nonexistent repair work, 

The Friday before the inspec¬ 
tion, the gas radiator in Lotl’s 
bedroom was to have been 
secured to the walL When the 
inspection was made. Lolt angrily 
displayed the heater which had 
allready fallen off the walL Greg 
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King s insinuation that Lolt sabo- 
taged it outraged the tenants 
present. 

In Apartment 206, rented by 
tenant spokesperson Kinnet 
Rooney, a botehed repair job has 
left him without a hathtub faueet, 

In addiüon, numerous building 
code violations in Rooney 's apart¬ 
ment, which Nickerson agreed to 
repair, have not been dealt with. 
These induded improperly in- 
stalled electrical outlets and gar- 
bage disposais, fauJty kitchen 
pipes and falsified bedroom and 
living room walls. 


When the city conducted a 
partial Inspection of the La 
Peralta last December, it found 
that the walls and wiring in 22 of 
the apartments were improperly 
installed and ordered them im- 
mediately rep ai red. 

As the result of last week s 
inspection, the tenants have 
vowed to continue their rent 
strike. The prevailing sentiment 
of the resident® was best summed 
up by Johnnie Lott: 'T dorLt care 
what anyone else does. I'm sick 
and tired of this, Fm going to sue 
Nickerson. 


Oakland Poli ce Brutality Case Begins 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 

three defendants, Officers Ted 
Gully, Jack Landeros and Mei vin 
Perreira, on a chase of several 
mi les before he leaped from his 
slow movingcar, 

“I ran up this driveway,' - 
Hendrix related, “and when the 
police velled 'Halt!’ I feil on the 
ground face down. They were on 
me real quick. I tried to cover 
myself into a hall but they hit me 
on the head and body. ' 

“Even now 1 canT identify 
any body who beat me because I 
was in had shape, very fuüzy in 


the head.’' 

Hendrix recounted höw he was 
“still lying Lhere when another 
police officer, Spanish or Örien- 
tal, walked up and kicked me in 
the head." 

Hendrix said he was taken to 
Highiand 11 ospitah irealed for 
head injuries and returned to city 
jail. Later he was taken to Santa 
Rita jail but had to be returned to 

a hospita! when he lapsed into 
unconsciousness. 

The Oriental officer Hendrix 
referred to was Stanley Lowe, 
Lowe is cliarged with felony 


assauit in Lite Hendrix incident 
but is being tried separately, 
l’he three White former cops 
are being prosecuted on misde- 
meanor assauit charges. 

Hendrix has a S7 million civil 
suil pending againsi the city as a 
resuït of the incident. 

During the racist jury selection» 
the judge and defense lawyers 
conti nuously reminded potent Lal 
jurors that the e.\-officers are 
White and that Hendrix is Black, 
Thequestion. said the defense, is 
whether this fact would cause 
bias among Black jurors. 
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Watergaters ilefl to rightï HENRY MISSING ER, JOHN ERLlCH 
MAN , RICHARD NIKON and IIR. HAIDEMAN 

to gather politica! intelligente. 


PUBLIC ITY BUj^D-Up HYPFS NOTHING NEW, COVIB-UP CONTINÜES 

HALDEMAN’S WATERGATE 

REVELATIONS-NO HONOR AMONG 
THIEVES 

(Washington, D.C.I - Fürmer 
White House Chief of Staff H.K. 

Haideman, once described as 
Richard Mixon's aiter ego, last 
week charged that the former 
President was responsibie for the 
Watergate break-in and cüver-up 
in his new book The Ends of 
Power, 

According to Haideman: 

•Nixon “'himself caused those 
burglars 1 ’ to break into Water- 
gate. 

•Nixon “was in on the cover-up 
from Day One." 1 

•The Watergate scandal e- 
volved when Presidential aide 
Charles Colson was ordered by 
Nixon to *“get something'’ on 
Lawrence Q’Brien, then Demo¬ 
cratie Party nqtional chairman. 

•Nixon threatened to expose 
the CIA for its involvcment in the 
Kennedy assassination if it re- 
fused to particïpate in the cover- 
up. 

•Nixon “‘sïmply began to erase 
all of the Watergate material 
from the tapes when he starled to 
worry that they might be ex- 
posed/' 

Haideman’s 852-page, $12.95 
book was origïnally to be released 
February 27, hut was rushed out 
last week after excerpts of the 
manuscript were leakod. The leak 
to the Washington Post touched 
off a furor in book publishing 
circles and among newspapers 
and magazines that had paid 
thousands of dollars for the rights 
to print paris of the story ihis 
week. 

LOM RO G 

Haideman is currently serving 
a prisnn sentence at the Lompoc, 

Califomia, federal penitent iary 
for his part in the Watergate 
case. 

Bob Woodward, whose report - 
ing of the Watergate scandal with 
Carl Bernstein won a Pulitzer 
Prize for the Washington Post , 
said the re was no new evidence 
revealed in the book and that il 
was mainly theories. 

* “These are the people who said 
the truth is negoüable, and I 
think we have another version of 
the iiegotiated truth, I'm not sure 
that Haideman has told us 
everything. I think he’s holding 
back something/ Woodward 
said on NÖC-TV’s Today show, 

Other Watergate accounts have 
luid the genesis of the June 17, 

1972, Democratie Party head- 
quarters burglaiy the eager- 
ness of Nixon re-cdection officials 


OLD BOYS 11 


No one lias coitie as close as 
Haideman in placing Nixon at the 
planning stage 

Nixon, he writes, “‘sornetimes 
seerned lo lose touch with reali- 
ty 1 ' on matters pertaining to 
multi-millionaire Howard 
Hughes, whom he blamed for his 
election defeats in 1960 and 1962, 
And the President long suspected 
that Lawrence O'Brien was a paid 
$36 M1LLION FQREICN AIO 


Hughes lobbyist while serving as 
Democratie Party chairman. 

T believe it is almost certain 
that Nixon asked Colson to help 
him ‘nail’ O’Brien/' Haideman 
writes. ‘“Colson naturally turned 
to Hunt. And Hunt tried to it by 
tapping O Brien’s telephone at 
the Watergate, 

E, Howard Hunt, a retired CIA 
agent with a long record of sbady 

CONTIWUED ON NEXT PAGE 

bill 


C.I.A.’s 
Turner: U.S. 
Intelligente 
Czar 


(Washington, D.C.) - LIS, 
lntelligence Czar! An ominous 
title, especially as we trudge 
among the ruins of the J* Edgar 
Hoover FBI regime, Nonetheless, 
CIA Directer Stansfield Turner 
has, in effect, been bestowed 
such a title by President Carter. 

Civil übertarians at home and 
past targets of CIA assassination 
plots abroad* no doubt are 
asking, “Whatdöes it mean? M 

The CIA director, responding 
to critics who have attacked him 
for his abrupt firing of over 200 
senior opera lives, the so-called 
‘old boy 1 ’ agonts who comprised 
the agencys clandestine arm, 
said the ageney “ has been run 
like a family business for the last 
30 years/’ 

“We have an abundance of 
people/’ Turner said. 'Vhocame 
in during the height of the Cold 
War. I am trying to get ready for 
the day when they go out of the 
system . f 1 

On the other hand, earlier this 
month, a day after Turner labeled 
the ‘ old boy agenis remnants of 
the Cold War, an order by 
President Carter giving U.S. 
CONTINUEDON PAGE 25 


Congressmun Charged With lllegnl Haiti Deals 


IWashington, D.C.} - The U.S. 
Department of Justice is investi- 
galing charges that a powerful 
Pennsylvanla congressman 
made several profitable business 
deals as the result of a S26 miliitm 
foreign aid bill for Haiti that he 
pushed through Congreas in 
1973. 

Federal prosecutors in the 
Organized Crime Strike Force of 
the Justice Department said last 
week that a former top aide to 
Congressman Daniël J. Flood, 
Steve Elko, has accused his 
ex-boss of receiving over $100,000 
in payoffs from U.S. business- 
men. Pari of that figure involves 
deals other than ihose concerning 

Haiti, 

Elko was sentenced to a 
three-year pris on term on Janu- 
ary 9 on charges of bribery in a 
1972 case. He and Flood were 
charged wilh pressuring the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEWI not to cut off 
student loans to a group of 


Impoverished Haïti an women and Congressman DANIËL 

FLOOD linset). 


unaccredited West Coast tra de 
schools and for receiving kiok- 
backs from the schools, 

Elko was subsequently brought 
to trial on the charge and 
convicted. The ex-Congressicmai 


aide testified that he had been 
paid $28,000 not to testify about 
Flood and that the two of them 
shared in the trade 
payoff. 

CONTIMUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Black Officials 

CONTINUED FftOM PAGES 

predominanlly Black jurisdic- 
tïons,' ’ she continues, 

1 ‘It has touched over half of the 
16 members of Lhe Congressionai 
Black Caucus; three of four Black 
state executives; dozens of Black 
state legislators; at least 20 Black 
mayors. 

Of these, less than five per cent 
were convicted of wrongdoing. 
Only about a third actually went 
to trial. 

Warner charges "to the busi¬ 
ness commiiniiy, a Black mayor 
committed to affirmative action in 
employment and contracts may 
be a threat, . .To Southern 
landowners, a Black tax assessor 
who can initiale a reassessment 
may be a threat/' 

These charges are supported 
by Warner s documented caso 
studies, Those “investigated" 
include Julian Bond, Charles 
Evers, Carl Stokes, Charles Ran- 
gel, Shirley Chisholm, William 
Clay, Charles Diggs, John Con- 
yers, Lt, Governors George 
Brown (Colorado) and Mervyn 
Dymally (California). 

The Warner Report also in- 
cludes a provocative reassess- 
ment of the late Adam Clayton 
Poweli, concludlng that the con- 
troversiai Harlem representa- 
tive's chief error was not the 
many allegations he incurred — 

lllegal Haitian 

CONTINU EO FflOM PAGE 7 

Revelations concerning the 
Haiti affair emerged frcwn a New 
York Times probe of the trade 
schools scandal. By last week the 
Times had gathered substantial 
reports implicating Flood in the 
use of his position to enrich 
himself or his friends. 

According to the Times , Flood 
has close ties with Haitian 
dictator Jean-CIaude "Baby 
Doe' Duvaïier. Loeien Rigaud, a 



Haitian chtldren are uictims of 


harsh poverty. 


■Up 



Lt. Gav. MERVYN DYMALLY 
has been unjustly if inve$ti- 
gated.' ’ 


which did not stand up legally — 
but that he played the politica! 
game around him, taking junkets, 
juggling funds, using congres- 
sional privileges in questionable 
ways — acts for which his 
colleagues were not hounded, but 
for which he, as a stridentcritic of 
racism, evoked congressionai 
wrath. 

Many B Jacks who appear in the 
Warner Report are committed to 
humane politica! reforms. They 
have been unjustly punished 
while the media plays a key role 
in thoir persecuLion/ 

Deals 

prominent Haitian businessman 
and a one-tirne Duvaïier favorite, 
had letters wriiten hy Flood 
indicating that he had voluntarily 
pushed legisialion through Con- 
gress to aid Haiti, 

Rigaud, now in asylum in the 
Mexican embassy in l J ort au 
Prince, Haiti, to avoid arrest by 
Duvaïier, said that the Haitian 
affair began in November, 1973, 
when Flood sent Elko to meet 
with Duvaïier, sending a letter in 
which he explained that his aide 
had come to "diseuss certain 
subjects of mutua! interest,' ' 

Urged on by Elko, Duvaïier 
wrote Flood asking for assistancc 
in the areas of agriculture, 
Health, water, welfare and roads. 

In a brief time, Flood, as 
chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee on Labor-Health, 
Education and Welfare and a 
ranking member of the Defense 
Appropriations Committee, 
guided a $26 million foreign aid 
bil! for Haiti through Congress. 
The bill was signed by fermer 
President Richard Nixon. 

Following the passage of the 
legislalion, Flood arranged sever- 
al business contracts for imple- 
menting the bil! □ 


PliCPLt’S II )|CSPEC 1!Vt 



Ray’i Brolbar 

Bacomes Bodyguard 

(Marietta, Ga,) - Jerry Ray, 
42, brother of James Earl Ray, 
the convicted killer of Dr, Martin 
Luther King, has been living at 
the Atlanta headquarters of 
J.B, Stoner's National States 
Rights party, where he earns his 
board as a bodyguard and 
errand runner for the Marietta 
attorney who defended James 
Earl Ray. Stoner is currently 
fightmg extraditinn to Alabama 
where he faces murder charges 
in connection with the deaths of 
four young Black girls who were 
killed in the 1958 bombing of 
a Bimhngham church. 

Black Marin* 

R e I & a t o d 


Skyhorie-Mohawk 
T Hal 

(Los Angeles, Calif.) - Con- 
dading nearly eight months of 
testimony, the prosecution has 
rested its case against Native 
American leaders Paul Sky- 
horse and Richard Mohawk. 
Skyhorse and Mohawk face 
trumped-up charges of fatally 
stabbinga cabdriver* The prose¬ 
cution 's star watness, Marvin 
Redshirt, was drunk "to the 
point of coma" during his 
testimony but Judge Floyd 
Llodson did not remove him from 
the stand until after the defense 
attorneys insisted on an alcohol 
test. Under cross-examination, 
Redshirt admitted that he didn't 
know anythmg about the inch 
dent. 


(San Diego, Calif.) - Private 
Eddie Page, the Pendleton 14 
defendant given lhe harshest 
sentence, was released January 
20 after serving five moiilhs of a 
tw r o-year sentence. At Page s 
court-martial in August, 1977, 
he was also given a bad conduct 
discharge! Protests against 

the sentence occurred eiltoss the 
country and Bay Area Congress- 
man Rou Dellums requested 
that the Secretary of Navy 
review Lhe case-, Phge’s sen¬ 
tence was eventuaily reclucetl to 
nine months. 

College Aid Plan 

(Washington, D.C,) - Presi¬ 
dent Carter recenily proposed a 
tuition-aid program tliat w r ould 
add $1 billion to basic grants and 
expand the loan program to 
include studente of families 
rnaking up to $45,000 a year. 
The progr am wou ld guarantee a 
minimum grant of $250 to 
studenls whose families make 
up to $25,000 annually with 
Iprger grants allowed for stu¬ 
dente of families eaming less 
than $16,000, 

C.I.A. Sues 

Vietnam Critic 

(New r Orleans, La.) - Attorney 
General Griffin Bell announced 
last week that the Justice 
Department is filing a civil 
lawEuit against Frank W. Snepp 
BI, a fornier CIA analyst, for 
publishing his book Decent 
Interval without CIA clearance. 
Snepp s book exposed the 
Wholesale blundering, corrup- 
tion and the "national disgrace ' 
involved in the panicky U,S. 
evacuation of Saigon during the 
Vietnam war, 


B lack C o p s 
Charge 
"Se11 Owt” 

(San Francisco, Calif.) - Of- 
ficers for Justice (OFJh an 
organization of predominantly 
Black police officers here, has 
vcïiced fears that Justice Depart¬ 
ment interference may result in 
a “sell-out 1 ’ in their anti-dis- 
crimination suil against the San 
Frandsco Police Department. 
The ÖFJ charges that Justice 
Department aLtorneys have been 
meeting secretly with the city 
attorneys. A key issue in the 
case is whetlier S2.2 million in 
federal Jaw enforcement funds 
for San Franc is co should be cut 
off becauselhe city has failed io 
end racial dlscrimination in its 
police force. Tlie ÖFJ fears a 
deal is being made to defeat 
their suit which goes to trial on 
March 21, 

Poverty "Crippl«*” 

Minor itiet 

(Washington, D.C,) - In a 
report on civil rights progress 
during 1977, the LTS, Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights said that 
unemployment and poverty con- 
tinued to "cripple" progress for 
minorities and wornen while the 
overall employment position of 
White malos improved. The 
Corumission said that the refusal 
of many States to ratify the 
Fqual Rights Amendrnent and a 
new federal law severely re- 
strkling the use of Mediraid 
funds for abortions représent 
serious set backs. Tlte Commis* 
siun also found that in numerous 
communities police abuse of 
minority citizens intensified. 
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Riotpoliee break up student protest at U. C Berkeley. U,C, officials have for years supplied the CIA 

with Information on student unrest. 

student unrest at issue 

LONGTIME C.I.A. TIES WITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Georg/a 

Conspiracy 

Charges 

Dropped 

(Hancock Count y t Ga.ï - Con¬ 
spiracy charges againsL seven 
Georgia community project offi¬ 
cials and supporters werc 
dropped last week in what 
defendanls calied a victory over 
local raeists. 

The seven accused of defraud- 
ing the U.S, government we re 
among 13 Black and White 
officials and supporters of the 
Bast Central Committee for Op- 
portunity (ECCO). The commit¬ 
tee, founded in 1970, has been 
embroiled in a racist attempt by 
the federal government to deslroy 
the Hancock County project and 
has been the target of extreme 
local harassmenl. ECCO had 
developed enterprises worth SI.6 
million, providing jobs for many 
Black residents, and had helped 
in the election of a number of 
Black officials in the 70 per cent 
Black county. 

Trials began two weeks ago for 
Marian Farleigh, formerly ECCO 
program directnr; Roosevelt Wat- 
son; Gloria Gardner: Edith 
Ingram, the county f s probate 
judge and former secretary to 
ECCO’s board of directors: John 
Askew; Charles Solomon, and 
Gerald Poe. Charges againsl six 
other düfendants ware dropped 
Jast year when the statute of 
limiiations ran oul, 


(Los Angeles, Calif.) - A long 
history of contacts between the 
Central Intelligente Agency and 
the University of California — 
highlighted by a high rank ing U.C, 
vice president's tour of duty with 
the CIA during the height of 
student unrest in the 1960 s — is 
revealed in documents released 
by the CIA last week. 

The documents, about 800 
pages daling from the late 195Ü s 


througb 1977, have been released 
under the Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion Act and made available to the 
Los Angelos Times , 

They cover a wide range of 
cooperative activities conducted 
between the university, several of 
its nine campuses and the 
inlelligenceagency, includmg: 

•The U,C. vice president's two- 
week tour w r ith the CIA during 
whid] he advised the agency on 


such matters as student unrest, 
recruitingU.C students, academie 
cover for professors doing re¬ 
search for the CIA and improvlng 
the agency's public relations 
image on the U.C. campuses. 

*A series of ClA-sponsored 
seminars in Berkeley and other 
locations with select professors 
Lhought to be friendJy to the 
agency, toshare Information. 

•Providing a steady floiv of CLA 
mater ia Is on China and the Soviet 
Union to CIA-approved profes¬ 
sors. 

The Freedom of Information 


1,000 PACK BOARD MEETING 

S.F. Al as s Profest Over Schools Cutbacks 


(San Franciseo, CalifJ - Over 
1,000 angry San Franciseo par- 
ents packed a marathon school 
board meeting here last week to 
voice their opposition to the 
approval of a massive reorgam- 
zation of the city's public school 
system. 


The parente, many waving 
placards denouncing the restruc- 
luring plan, flooded Nourse Audi¬ 
torium for the final vote — which 
came on the 89th roll caII at 3:30 
a.m, Thirty-five speakers sharply 
criticized the so-calléd tH redesïgn 
plan, 1 ' focusing most of their 


wrath on the proposed closing of 
eight schools. 

The widely-criticized pJan was 
devised by schools superinten¬ 
dent Robert Alioto. Eighteen 
schools wil! be converted to new 
uses by the linie the new plan 
goes into effect on September 6 
— the day school opens ibis fa 11. 
Eight schools wil) eventually be 
closed a hoge t her, 

Under the new plan, more thazi 
11,000 of the district's 64,009 
students wilt be assigned to 
different schools this falh 

The busing of school children, 
which was ardered by U.S. 
District Court Judge Stanley A. 
Weigelin 1971, will continue, but 
on a drastics! ly reduced level: on- 
ly 6,000 instead of the current 
14,000 chikiren will be bused. 
District integralion guïdelïnes 
will also be changed. 

Procedurally, the '‘redesign 
plan ” will be submitted to 
Weigel, who will take its Integra- 
tion guidelmes into account and 
CONTIIMUÊD ON PAGE 20 


request on the Cl A's relations 
with the University of California 
was originally filed in May, 1976, 
by Nathan Gardeis, a politica! 
sciénce student and research 
assistent at the University of 

California at Los Angeles, The 
request was endorsed by a 

number of U.C.'s student and 
staff groups, 

But the CIA has released only 
porti on of the documents, and the 
private Center for National Secur- 
ity Studies in Washington, D.C., 
joined Gardeis Lo file appeals. 
The Center is expected this w eek 
to file a lawsuit to force the CIA to 
release the remainder of the 
documents. 

As is the government's practice 
in re leasing documents under the 
Freedom of Information Act, the 
nanies of informanis are blanked 
out. An investigation by the 
Times determined ihat it was 
former administrative vice presi¬ 
dent Eer! Cïimon Bolton who 
served an active tour of duty w ith 
CONTINUEDON PAGE 20 



Hor ace Man n meeting. 
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K.K.K. “DIRTY TRICKS” 


COMTINÜÉD FROM FRONT PAGE 

that tells how to kill White people 
~ w ritten by a Black man. In 
fact + it was written by Klansmen? 

A: “I belle ve very strongly that 
America is headed for a racial 


conflict, What the book essen- 
tially did was get us the names of 
the most radical Blacks ïn the 
United States, so that wlien the 
time comes we wül know where 
they are/' 


Q; il So that when + Armaged¬ 
don comes. * . .? M 

A: “We think it is coming, we 
think our streets are already 
battlegrounds. “ 

Duke, who estimates that he 
bas appeared on 700 radio and 
television broadcasis in the past 
few years, invariably says that his 
new Klan is net violent and is 
interested primarily in separation 
of the races, 

Duke conceded in the inter¬ 
view, however, that bef ore he 
devoted his full energies to the 
Klan, he was affiliated with 
“numerous Tïght-wing organiza- 
tions,” mcluding the National 
States Rïghts Party. That group's 
leader, J, B. Stoner, is aw&iting 
trial on a charge of setting off 
dynamite near a Black church in 
Birmingham, Alabama, in 195$, 
A fellow Klansman, Robert 
ChambJiss, has been convicted of 
the 1963 bombing of the Rirming- 
ham church in which four ytiung 
Black girls died, 

Th rong h his new, image- 
conscious, media-conscious ap- 
proach, Duke says, he has been 
able to attract new couverts to the 
Klan, many of them young, 
middle-class and educated. 

Hut the literature he circulates, 
notably The Crusader, his Klan 
newspaper, offers for sale Nazi- 
oriented books and publïcationa 
and manuals on niaking bombs 
and other explosive devices. 

*T feel that in terms of what is 
happening in this country/ 1 he 
said, “that the opposition, that 
the liherals, they have this 
knowledge, so* I think there 
shou ld be libraries, repositories, 
of this knowledge so that White 
people can fight back when the 
time comes/ 'I 


No Honor Among Theives 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 

clandestine dealings, was Col¬ 
son 1 s protégé at the White House 
and the Nixon re-election commit- 
tee. He and G. Cordon Liddy, the 
election committee’s lawyer in 
charge of politica! intelligence, 
recruited the five burglars who 
were caught inside Watergate 
and they were convicted with 
them. 

Colson denied Haldeman’s 
charges that he and Nlxon 
ordered the burglary. 

Post reporter Woodward said 
he believed Nixon's Watergate 
troubJes involved more than just 
sending out Colson to get some- 
thing on Ü’Bnen. , 

*Tt should be remembered 
from the testimony that this 
break-in team did not work for 
Colson/’ he said, “They were 
working for the President's re- 
election committee. 

M I think all of the evidence 
shows that Nlxon lit lüts of 
matches, and handed one to 
Colson perhaps, one to Halde- 
man, one to Dean, one to 
Erlïchman/' W oodward said, 

Woodward declined to com- 
menton “Deep Tbroat/ the Post 
reporters’ sec rel source who 
provided damaging Information 
du ring the unraveling of the 
Watergate cöngpiracy, Haldeman 
coatende that “Deep Throat 
was Fred Fielding, an oide to 
Nbton counsel John Dean. 


Dean has since noted, in 
responding to the conjecture, that 
Fielding was out of the country 
during some of the period. 

Commonting on excerpts of 
Haldeman's book he had seen, 
Dean said, ’Maybe much of this 
speculatioo is actually hard Infor¬ 
mation that he had to pul in a 
speculativé vein because other- 
wise the courts could turn around 
and say t ’Well, Mr. Haldeman, 
you didn’t know about this before 
— does this niean your amnesia 
seems to have gone? Youve got 
answers toquestions we've asked 
you for years, ’ 

Haldeman 's book mak es alle- 
gallons concerning a dangerous 
Sino-Soviet confrontation, 

Nixon’s fnrnier foreign affairs 
aides are disputing Haldeman’s 
claim that the Soviet Union asked 
the United States to join in a 
nuclear strike against China in 
1969, 

Haldeman a! leges that the 
Russians were eonsidering a 
pre-emptive nuclear attack on 
China s atornic testing facilities 
during that period. 

The man who is the ghost or 
co-author of The En ds of Power 
said Haldeman thjnks Nixon used 
a sec rel $200,000 campaign fund 
for politica! favors — hut did not 
put the accusation in his book. 

Joseph DiMona made the re- 
marks during a taping of the Dich 
Cavett Show. IU 



L , A * Ja it Ex plodes 

(Castaic, Los Angeles Countyl 
- About 300 inmates at a jail 
farm rioted for one and a half 
hours last Monday swinging 
farm tools and burning down ihe 
infirmary, before they were 
Sübdued by 90 sheriffs depu- 
ties, 

No serious injuries were re- 
ported in the fighting at the 
Wayside Honor Ranch, 40 
mi les north of downtown Los 
Angeles. 

t)ne in mate was injured in a 
racial fight that brought on the 
outburst, He w r as hospitaHzed in 
good condition. 

The violence began as a fight 
between Black and Mexican- 
American inmates, with about | 
50 involved. When guards tried 
to stop the fighting, more 
inmates joined in and turned on 
the deputies, swinging hoes, 
axes and other ïmplements. 

The sheriffs special weapons 
squad was called to help quell 
the outbreak and used a small 
aniount of tear^gas. 

County firemen, trying to 
extinguish the infirmary fire, 
w r ere driven back by prisoners 
throwing rocks, The building 
bumed to the ground, 

Deputies finally herded the 
inmates onto a baseball diamond 
and held them there while they 
searched the barracks for weap¬ 
ons, 

“We have the troublemakers 
isolated, and they will be 
reassigned to maximum security 
around the county/ sheriff 
spokesman Clict Ballew said 
öfter the melee, 

M You cannot forget about this 
tomorrow, ” he added. 1 ‘There 
will be a few days of extra 
precautions. We Tl have an 
increased number of men on 
duty,“ j 

More than 85 deputies from 
throughoui the county were 
rushed to this Lilly. agriculturaL 
area to bolster the normfll 
complement of six guards at the 
minimum security ranch. 

It"s surrounded by a low chain 
link fence and tms no guard 
towers. Most of its 700 prisoners 
are serving terms of tess than 
oneyear on minor offenses. 

Six of tho honor farm s 25 
barracks-slyïe buildings were 
ravaged, The inmates smasbed 
Windows, ovenurned bed? and 
stop peil up Loilets. 
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ViCTIMS B EATEN 

Two Black 
Men Killed In 
L.A.P.D. 
Custody- 

Angpy Protest 

(Los Angeïes, Calif.) - Öfficers 
of the 77th Dïvision, a police 
fortress in Los Angeles’ Black 
communUy, added two more 
names this month to their list of 
1 accidenlar' jail deaths, 

Alvin Whitehead, 37, hecame 
the second Black man in two 
weeks to die while m Los Angeles 
Police Dept, (LA PD) custody. 
Like Ferdinand Bell, 2I T he was a 
victim of the 'academy approved 
choke-hold/ 1 which gave White¬ 
head fata! spinal injuries and a 
broken neck. 


For police it was the sa me old 
story, They say Whitehead be- 
came unruly while under the 



Police brutality is mounting 


across America. 

influence of drugs and had to be 
subdued, bul eyewitnesses claim 
ii was the old familïar scene with 
Whitehead the victim of a brutal 
beating. People's World reports, 

Whitehead's death occurred 
just two days alter a major 
community conference on police 
harassment and abuse, initiated 
by the Coalition Against Police 
Abuse (CAPA1 and attended by 
more than 200 representatives of 
student» clergy, labor and com- 
munity organizaüons. 

Prompted by the 37 fatal police 
shootings in 1977 plus at least 15 
k 1 unexplained jail deaths, the 
conference called for federal Livil 
Rights Commission hearings to 
be held in Los Angeles on police 
killings. A CRC investigaüon is 
underway nalionally, hul it is not 
certain that Los Angeles is on the 
hearing list. 

Standing in the converled pool 

CONTINUÉDON PAGE 25 


ATHORE-HQLMAM hroth eb JOHNHY MARRIS SEEK& $TAY 

ALA. PRISON ACTIVIST FIGHTS 


EXECUTION 



Pr i S07i activist IMANI iJQ/INNY HARRIS I, shown at right ahove, is 

fighting execution m Alabama, 


MARCH 10 

(Atianta, Ga,) - On Fëbruary 8, 
the Alabama Suprème Court 
denied a stay of the March löth 
execution date for prison activist 
Johnny { Imani ) Hards, Hards 
is one of two Black men convicted 
of murder under a Civil War era 
statute mandating the death 
penalty for a prisoner convicted 
of murder while serving a life 
sentence. 

Harris’ lawyer wil] be filing a 
state habeas corpus petition in 
Birmingham Superior Court next 
week. The petition wil] challenge 
the validity of the original convic- 
tions whïch made Harris suscep- 
tible to prosecution under Ala¬ 
bama s old law. Lawyers will aak 
that a stay be granted pending a 
decision on the 'issues raised in 
the petition. 

Amnesty International bas re- 
cently announced its decision to 
support Hards 1 case as a gross 

violationof human rights, Harris" 
sentence lias raised the concern 
of many that the death penalty is 
being levied in this case as an 
execution for political activily, 

Harris is one of Lhe Atmore- 
Holman Brothers, prisoners ac¬ 
cu sed of killing a prison guard 
because they protested inhuman 
conditions and brutal treatment 
al Almöre Prison in Southern 
Alabama in 1974. The guard died 
when prison warden Marion 
Harding orde red state troopers to 
shopt at the rebelling prisoners, 
whose sole demand was com- 
munication with the outside 
world. 


Many of the prisoners involved 
we re members of Inmates For 
Action flFA), an organizaLion 
which for years had led prisoners 
in tryingto call public attentioo to 
the barbarousness of Alabama 
prison conditions. Their efforts, 
and the protest in which Harris 
participated, were implicitly vin- 
dicated by Federal Judge Frank 
M, Johnson, in his 1976 decision 


holding the Alabama prison Sys¬ 
tem was itself ‘ l cruel and unusual 
punishment/ 1 

The notoriety thus obtained by 
Atmore Prison led residents of 
the town of Atmore to demand 
that the prison’ s name be 
changed. It is now Fountain 
Correctional Institute, Atmore- 
Holman Brothers' supporters 
CGINfTINUEDON PAGE 26 


MIH£RS DETEHMINEb TD STAY OUT IN IMPUSTRVS LONGEST STRIKE 

Coal Strike Begins To Take lts Toll 


(Washington, D-C.) - President 
Carter last week threatened 
White House infcervention to end 
the nation’s bitter, 11-week-old 
coal miners' strike, 

‘The admlmstration, ’' Presï- 
dential Press Secretary Jody 
Powell said, "bas embarked on a 
proces s which will culminate 
in ore of ihree options" “ 
invoking the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which would force miners back lo 
work for 80 days, federal seizure 
of the mines or binding arbilra- 
üon. 

Carter later consulted with 
Congressiona! leaders in an at- 
tempt Lo wan Capital Hill approval 
which is needed if he choses 
either or both of the latter two 
forms of intervention. 

Carter is reportedly rel octant to 
invoke Taft-Hartley as miners 
have ignored iL three times in the 



Police escort coal convoy in 
Indiana . 


past, United Mine Werkers 
(UMW) President Arnold MUier 
warned, “Taft-Hartley won'l 


move much coal but it might 
cause somebody to get killed." 

The UMW bargaining council 
voted last w p eek to approve a 
contract with an independent coal 
company. 

The 39-member council voted 
26-13 to accept the contract with 
the Pittsburgh and Midway Com¬ 
pany, meaning the pact will be 
submitted to the company's 700 
union employees in Kentucky and 
Kansas for a final vote, P and M 
is not a member of the 130-com- 
pany Bitumineus Coal Operators 
Assodation (BCOA). the indus- 
try’s bargaining arm. 

The effects of the strike by the 
160,000 miners, who produce 
over half the country’s coal. are 
spreading daily. 

While the coal industry refuses 
to heed the miners 1 demands, 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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Umyërsal Negro Improvement Association 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 probably the world, is that the 

Uni verbal Negro Improvemeni 


i ï 


wMl make us citïzens without 
nglits or Kubjects without con- 
sïderation, We mean a kirsd of 
government that will place our 
race in control, even as other 
races are in control of their own 
government. . . 

In view r of ihe fact that the 
Black m^n of Africa ha$ eon- 
tributed as much to the world as 
the White man of Europe» and the 
Brown man and Yellow man of 
Asia, we of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association de- 
mand that the Yellow and Brown 
races give to the Black man his 
place in the civilization of the 
world. We ask for nothing more 
than the rights of 400,000,000 
Negroes. 

We of the Uni versal Negro 
Improvement Association. . .de- 
sire to bring together the 
15,000,000 of the United States f 
the 180,000,000 in Asia. the West 
Indies and Central and South 
America, and the 200,000,000 in 
Africa, We are looking toward 
politica! freedom on the continent 
of Africa, the land of our fathers 
GOVERNMENT 

The Universal Negro Improve¬ 
ment Association is not seeking to 
build up another government 
within the boimds or borders of 
the United States of America. The 
Universal Negro Improvement 
Association is not seeking to 
disrupt any organized system of 
government, but the Association 
is determined lo bring Negroes 
together for the building up of a 
nation of their own. 

And why? Because we have 
been for eed io it th rong hout the 
world; not only in America, not 
Only in Europe, not only in the 
British Empire, bul wheresoever 
the Black man happens to find 
himself, he has been fnreed to do 
for himself. 

To talk about government is a 
little more than some of our 
people can apprecïate. . .The 
average. f .seems to say, 4 'Why 
s hou ld there be need for any 
other government? ” We are 
French, English or American, Rut 
we of the UNIA have studied 
seriously this question of nation- 
ality among Negroes — this 
American nationality, this British 
nationality, this French, Italian or 
Spanjsh nationality, and have 
discovered that it counts for 
nought when that nationality 
comes in contiid with the racial 
idealism of the group that rules. 

W r hen our intereets clash with 
those of the ruJingfaetion, then we 
find that we have absolutely no 
rights. 

The difference het ween the 
Universal Negro Improvement 
Association and the other move- 
ments of this country, and 


Association seeks indopendenee 
of government, whüe the other 
orgamzatiops seek to make the 
Negro a secondary part of exist- 
ing governments. We differ from 
the organizations in America 
because they seek to subordinate 
the Negro as a secondary con- 
sideration in a great eivilization, 
knowing that in America the 
Negro will never reach his 
highest amhïlion, knowing that 
the Negro in America wil! never 
get his ConstitutionaJ rights. . . 

100 YEARS 

You and I can live in the United 
States of America for 100 years, 
and our generations may live for 
200 years or for 5,000 more years, 
and so long as there is a Black 
and White population, when the 
majority is on the side of the 
White race, you and I will never 
get political ju slice or get politica! 
equality in this country. . . 

We are not preaching a propa¬ 
ganda of bate against anybody. 
We love the White man; we love 
all humanity. , .The White man is 
as necessary to the existenee of 
the Negro as the Negro is 
necessary to his existenee. There 
is a comrnon relationship that we 
camiot escape. Africa has certain 
things that Europe wants, and 
Europe has certain things that 
Africa wants. . .it is impossible 
for us to escape it. Africa has oil, 
diamonds, copper, gold, rubber 
and all the minerals that Europe 
wants, and there must be some 
kind of relationship between 
Africa and Europe for a fair 
exchange, so we cannot afford to 
bate anybody. 

The question often asked is 
what does it require to redeem a 


race and free a country? lf it takes 
man power, if it takes sdentific 
intelligence, if it takes education 
of any kind, or if it Lakes blond, 
then the 400,000,000 Negroes of 
the w'orld have it. 

It took the combined power of 
the Allies to put down the mad 
determination of the Kaiser to 
impose Gernian will upon the 
world and upon humanity, 
Among tbose who suppressed his 
mad ambition were tw r o million 
Negroos who have not yet forgot- 
ten how to drive men across the 
firing 3ine, 

. , .W r hen so many White men 
refused to answer to the call and 
dodged behind all kinds of 
excuses, 400,000 Black men were 
ready without a question. It was 
because we were told it was a w ar 
of democracy; it was a war for the 
Iiberation of the weaker peoples 
of the world. We heard the cry of 
Woodrow Wilson, not because w r e 
liked him so, bui because the 
things he said were of such a 
nature that they appealed to us as 

men. Wheresoever the cause of 
humanity stands in need of 
assistance, there you w ill find the 
Negro ever ready to serve, 

He has done it from the time of 
Christ up to now. When the whole 
world turned its back upon the 
Christ, the man u r ho was said lo 
be Son of God, when the world 
spurned Him and spat upon Him, 
it was a Black man, Simon, the 
Cyrenian, who took up the cross. 
Why? Because the course of 
humanity appealed to him, 

We have nol forgotten the 
prowess of war, If we have been 
liheral minded enought to give 
our life's blood in Franco, in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere, 
fighüng for the White man. 


GarveyFrame In Hoover Memo 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 

tentiary in February, 1925, fol- 
lowing an unsuccessful appeal of 
his conviction, immigration au- 
thorities lodged a warrant of 
deportation with the warden. 

Less than a year later, in 
January, 192b, the British consul 
in Atlanta reported that a local 
immigration officer had informed 
him that the Department of 
Justice ‘ is now considering the 
question of commuting Garvey's 
sentence of imprïsonment into a 
sentence of deportation.'" The 
immigration officer applied for a 
passport for Garvey. 

On November 18, 1927, then 
President Calvin Coolidge com- 
muted the sentence of Ma reus 
Garvey to expire at o nee. Al- 
though the commutation did not 
contain a w r ord about deportation, 
immigration officials insisted that 
it had been made only on 


condition of immediale deporta¬ 
tion. Conviction of fraud auto- 
maticaliy had made Garvey an 
"undesirable alien." The officials 
put Garvey aboard a ship bound 
for the West Indies. 

Summing up the government 
conspiracy against Garvey, the 
Leading journal, Science and 
Society comments: 

"The evidence indicates that 
the deportation of Marcus Garvey 

cannot be considered simpïy as 
the outcome of his conviction for 
fraud. On the contrary, his 
conviction for fraud must be 
considered as the outcome of the 
intention of government officials 
to effect his deportation, Likewise 
it is evident that the Justice 
Department initiated efforts to 
convict Garvey for fraud nol 
because of any wrongdoing on his 
part, but because of his rudical 
ideology. ’ ? 1 


whom we have always assisted, 
surely we have not forgotten to 
fight for ourselves, and when the 
time comes that the world wil 
again give Africa an opportunity 
for freedom, surely. . Black men 



MARCUS GARVEY: “The Uni¬ 


eer sa! Negro Improvement As - 
sociation is not seeking to huild 
up another government within 
the bounds or borders of the 
United States of America. The 
Tni versa! Negro lm prove m en t 
Associafiort is not seeking to 
disrupt any organized system of 
government, but the Association 
is determined to bring Negroes 
together for the building up of a 
nation of their own," 
will march out on the battle plains 
of Africa, under the colors of the 
red. the black and the green. 

We shall march out, yes, as 
Black American citizens, as Black 
British subjects. as Black French 
citizens. as Black ballans or as 
Black Spaniards, hut we shall 
march out in answer to the erv of 
our fat hors, who cry out lo us for 
the redemption of our own 
country, our motherland. Afn- 
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REVOLUTIONARY SUÏCIDE 

By Huey P. Newton 

"The Defection Of 
Eldridge Clever" 



SPP leader HUEY P. NEWTON addresses a class al Merritt Ooltcge in 

1971. 


ïn this excerpt from the chapter 
T he Defection of Eldridge and 
Reaetionary Suïcide from Revo- 
lutkmary Suïcide by Black Pan- 
ther Party founder and chief 
theoretician Huey P, Newton, 
Huey explains how t urne out 
Eldridge Cleaver had nearly led 
the Party into destruetion by 
CQLLsing its isolation from the 
commu nity, 

The Party was born in a 
particular time and place, li came 
into being with a caïl for 
self-defense against the police 
who patroUed our commu nities 
and brutalized us with impumty. 
Untïl then, there had been little 
resistanee to the nccupiers. 

We srrught to pro vide a count¬ 
er force, a positive image of 
strong and unafraid Black men in 
the community. The emphasis on 
weapOns was a necessary phase 
in our evolutien, based on Frantz 
Fa non's conténtion that the peo- 
ple have tn be shown that the 
colonizers and their agents—the 
police—are not bulletproof. We 
saw this actiem as a bold step in 
making our program known and 
raising the consciousness of the 
people. 

Rul we soon discovered that 
weapons and uniforms set us 
apart from the community. We 
were looked upon as an ad hoe 
military group, acting outside the 
community fabric and ton radical 
to ho a part of it» Perhaps some of 
our tactics at the Linie were 
extreme; perhaps we placed too 
much emphasis on military ae- 
tiom We saw ourselves as the 
revolütionary “vanguard’’ and 
did not fully understand then that 
only the people can create the 
revoiution. 

At any rate, for two or three 
years, our image ïn the commu- 
nity was intimidaiing, The people 
misunderstood us and did not 
foliow our lead in picking up the 
gum At the time, there was no 
clear solulion to this dilemma. 
We were a young revolütionary 
group seeking answers and ways 
to alluviale racism. We had 
chosen to confront an evil head on 
and wit h in the limils of the law. 
Rut perhaps our military strategy 
was too much of great leap 
forward, ’ 

NonethelesSp I beïieve that the 
Black Panther approach in 196G 
and 19B7 was basically a good and 
necessary phase, Our military 
actinns cal led attent ion to our 


program and our plans for the 
people. Our strategy brought us 
dedicated members, and it 
gained the respect of the strug- 
gling peoples of the Third World. 

Most important, it raised the 
consciousness of Black and White 
citizens about the relationship 
between police and minorïties in 
this country, It is difficult to 
realize now how much police 
relations with the Black commu¬ 
nity have changed in six short 
years. Our communities are stijl 
not free from brutal incidents and 
corruption, hut it is nonetheless 
truc that police departments have 
become more sensitive to the 
ptoblems of urban minorïties. 

Today, it is the rare police 
commissicmer who has not tried 
to establish some form of public 
relations between police and 
Rlacks. The average Citizen, tno, 
has a greater aw r areness of police 
abuses that onre were systemati- 
cally overlooked. This advance in 
consciousness is due in largo part 
lo oor military phase. 

Ho Chi Minh said that military 
tactics made public for military 
reasnns are unsound, wiule mili¬ 
tary tactics made public for 
politica] reasons are perfectly 
correct, We have done as he said. 
Our military strategie® are now 
kndwn for politica! reasons. 

Rut revoiution is not au action, 
it is a process. Times change, and 
policies of the past are not 
necessarily effective in the pres¬ 
ent, Our military strategies were 
nol frozen. As conditiën $ 
changed, so did our Lactics, 
Patrolling the community was 
only one step in our ten-point 
program and had never been 
regarded as the sole community 
endeavor of the Black Panther 
Party. 

As a matter of fact t the righl to 
bear arms for protection ap- 
peared near the end of our 
program, as Poinl 7, and came 
only after those demands we 
eonsidered far more urgent — 
f reed om, e nip loy m e n t r educa - 
tion, and housing. Öur communi¬ 
ty programs — now ca lied survival 
programs — were of great import- 
ance from the begirtning; we had 
always planned to become in- 
volved in Black people's dady 
struggle for survival and sought 
only the rneans to serve the 
community's needa. 

Hut the Party was sabotaged 
from within and without. For 
vears the establishment media 
presented a sensational picture of 


us, emphasizing violence and 
w r eapons. Colossal events like 
Sacramenio, the Kamparts con- 
frontation with the police, the 
shöüt-out of April 6, 1968, were 
distorted and their significante 
never understood or analyzed, 
Furt her more, our ten-point pro¬ 
gram was ignored and our plans 
for survival overlooked, The 
Black Panthers were identified 
with the gun. 

Eldridge Cleaver identified 
with other negative aspects of the 
Party, ft is not a coincidence that 
he joined the Party only after the 
Kamparts con frontation. WhuL 
appealed to him were force, 
firepower, and the intense mo¬ 
ment when combatauts stond at 
the brink of death. For him this 
was the revoiution, 

Eldridge s ideology was based 
on the rhetorie of violence; his 
speeches ahounded in either/or 
absolules, like k, F"ither piek up 
the gun or remain a smvelmg 
coward. 11 He w'ould not suppon 
the survival programs, refusing 
to see that ihey were a necessary 
part of the revolütionary process, 
a rneans of hringing the people 
closet to the transformation of 
society, 

He bel ie vod this iransforma- 
tlon could take place only iltrough 
violence, by picking up the gun 
and stomiing the barricades» and 
his obsessivo belief ahenated him 


more and more front the commu¬ 
nity. By refusing to abandon the 
position of destmetiem and des¬ 
pair, he underestiinated the 
enemy and took on the role of the 
reaetionary suicide. 

Long before Eldridge's actual 
defection from the Party he had 
taken the first steps of his journey 
into spiritual exile by fading to 
identify with the people, He 
shunned the pnliücal intimacy 
that human beings dernand of 
their leaders. When he fled the 
country, his exile became a 
physical reality. 

Eldridge had cut himself off 
from the revolütionary‘s greatest 
source of strength — unity with 
the people, a shared sense of 
purpose and kieals, ïlis flight was 
a suicidal gesture, and his 
conlinuing exile in Algeria is a 
symbol of his defection from the 
community on al! levels — 
geographical, psychological, and 
spiriuial. 

From a dialectical point of 
view, something positive has 
artsen out of Eldridge’s defec¬ 
tion. While he and his folïowers 
still identify with aspects of the 
Party that once ahenated us from 
the community, the Party has 
rnoved in a different direct ion, He 
has taken the media s image 
squarely upon his nwn shoulders. 
We are glad to be free of the 
burden. TO IE COHTINUED 
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acceptablt' pt*ïli*n in the cr-urts of tpw- 

Tb* ■'•ür-nt pmwilwr" «*n mfarrtUf of • 

ïperiai Inreed Hw usk ia IK* merfly Eu 
LnEiïlraE* a* mjpntealinh fff Lhr jiurjpoM nf 
pnti-ia:!).- mlQiHlALrOn er. iE air, nly a me-nabar, 
te turn Ki*. loyalEie-, ]E*0 degwes. Th? *ICc-ns 
pmttlinir'i u.<k is lo brmg Afi organbaLiivi 
and ■'or .U niinikri by uthaie-vt-r int'mi. into 
dimt eofilronwlisin with i3« Ié* üitw ull-wisig 
nrwst! Lo Ex 1 made and "jiijLice-" 1» L*kè lts 
(rWifM. Fm eiany, kmi'M-r, & in * thizi Liu- 
betwren ■■en!™pn»Pt" and "ji«iv «alten." 1 

IK! U>NNaSÏ 

Om August 22. 1ÜE71. Sï inti-Vieutain W»t 
prEMiUir* srcre am-itrd by [f e E H3 dtinog tbu 
brvH&.-iti ofaCanaden. ïfew terwejr, draft trflkv 
Hwi-dn-il li> j FhiUttelphia n** jfiaprr Di 
"decent and (MifWEiiiïli?' men nni3 mimen,'’ EÈi* 
SI «i>rO ssrRiberw «TEhe Rfilitanfi'’" 

and wees- desLrOyirig <3f*fv bte*. white FBI 
agtrftEi». oeeorTpHTiicd by Eins misdia. i iifl-ily1-n.jp: 
Iwteiiaion tÉmef*». s*ept in tr» ™ïke tbr 

njTOHW 

The detendanE*. finur of utEjohi hi-tt CaLholk 
pYiT^Lb-, d«t r>fK drny th» chnr^ï. and Hi-v. 
Pwr I> y<*rd: MinnUixl bn ütjiU *i4tbi£. "[ 
ripped up (Ho*; f«!f* jr.y Eïamb. " ]£uL. as 
■(it- ji uieett tune U.' Lr.al. a luddih and ilirELiPrf 
turn. ol oven La ftcitnd ÜH würwi ‘k pUiknlim oo 
Ebt "*£vot pnwDcalt-iir 

Jtubrrt W. Hard}. * Camdül <ofitr* 4 lor, 
a.dmTI?«Xi tn nn affalaiTl ftlcd im Marnh XE». 
ISXd. tEiat ha tod b*«n Is Ü» ct( ihr- XTH-i 

a-x an H^-vn I )HW«llHI arnf LhjL Lhc raki cöoSd, 
niYi Mvr Lakcr pluo* » bi> JintLiU'l» aial 

iWusrgT. Th* ifa.di'. -i was fiJcd Ln support nr a 
prr-tr »d nioóon Eo d.rinu j cbarftf- A|tii B i( ï : ) 
of Üit doF^hdiPEi for Mmg and. L’iturmg 
lixloral pi^pt-ni and steaknjf and dx’si rxyiri^ 
!«)*-™E nxnnb and ÉiIisP-tT tbo rcmiinLnf 
aight Ew ^ppisfiifirip nnd nnt-Uinit liw Crunea. 

Hjnty. whn -.wi-i] t.* r.ad béén J«*id about 
|<G0 prr day ;i|u h i-■ jji r'i'H--. for liii wwk. sLaEed. 
Lha; l-h* onginaL pM bad Xhm-ti aba'idotusl kiy 
[hi- grcnip, buï TiEfi FBI kritWK'iX-t', Ew- had 
t*vAa.i/»d tV- «fiMTir With FBI monii». Iit 
' ’ pru', jdtd 90 por cenl of Tfir «■?!» B>f«*Yary" 
forfJue bry-ak ar 4 TiiTy rtHsldn i aTFcird tEiom. 
h* SU-'U'iS ‘ Hi f paiti and Eh* r Hlj rvimbur*«d 
n-.i H. includtd ham(T-*F*. Pop*i, dnlX*. biEi. 
aip. Th*} i“fiy.ldn t ll-k- sujihi oE Ehe woli 
wi'JKnit r.urt.r.ii IhtMlkM. I tuujfïH 
Üi.Yi: 1 ESardy atod (*i* tb* ffroup DM* plia* 
üt iJit Uf£^'U"d buiLdjrj: and (dlk* apac* ld 
carry <xit thie pla 

Tb* FBI e*nd ortgXiuJly EöJd bun Thai tb* 
larivUi lbim 1«fM* ajijr bieak-ift, 


itardy anatidl, ihiL-, hmituvL (EK' iharn*s tn 
foiuipuflcy, bui. iho plan “(u* cb» B («i ■ 
jSiCyürdLng Lo Ifaitty. The FRI loEd bun chni 
“"Uh' hliEb^t ups. wwiiixyn* al Lho UuXn kVliiH.' 
HtMi*ojjn Ctüif'-Tnta. Uwj '•xnl, ut.ich l H»ï( ld 
i3ioa.ii i!MK(W*on* hiff}. in llw FBI or Juiljn. 1 
Ek‘]H rlmon" Llv*n )P CfdifcTriiï,. waiilrd 'i id 
Mutual ly .■inpjK’-n.'' 

Cbn May t7. ]1>T?I Janri^.- C'larison b Fuihfr 
ir.^rixiliif lbo jury thal aUhHHJiïb th»- Ói'ElmhJ- 
anlY adiniUrd (a l»rrakir.({ into L(ïO '■ f f ie HX nnd 
■iyn rtmnit [hu n.‘t3'rd». LlW"} «mt nat raquirtd 
lo ïOliiatb-E th* "prodLspji'dlii'it* nl nny 
Elcfi-rHlanL". i.*.. if ll»ï Wt disjmwil W 
flirrtriV'l (b* lT iris' EÉ liw- juiy ÉTiutwl ThjiC tE^ 1 
attidns of (b* F3IE htit! 'Sd fmndnir.t'nLüliy 
unlinr ai W tf» «fly'n*' 1 ' Lo Lho bafk scandardn 
of dcooncy imi HhiarfciO|{ |u [Fm- u ij ii onia] s*Pï* 
of JlLMICTi-" thoy TVL’rc frw.' !o arts Uit 
Tbc jury did juAl th-*l. *nd on May 20, 1XE7.-I. 
i H ■■ CfHï'driri hn-ak-tii likvrbat'h iriLO lIH' fat* ol 
Lhc Jmtin .rtmem nnd tho FBI Tlio 
prixosupti mw leqniited. 

TFip Carrid™ rnvc btdiigt-Lfully EnunHi* lil* 
Hï-r of ason.ii provMiitiruTi Ln EonicnL vloItIWt. 
Itf* ."tl. iouijs FosI-DispoX-h flj May 22. 19T9. 

chnrKixj [Imr cln- ffiWi ïruLiL'rE ku rciilï W 
Ui* any tairlicy, hisTtuvor i3kj{at. |o suppress 
iwopio wliom it *n jpolLtiral inslïii*S"‘ 

wKich was "rum; i n kroplap ml li u kKOliUrün 
lürLaLwïhup (hdfl wUlh t drmrfXBtjr jtavrm 
i-ii’iii -m.nii i|.: lor oquaJ jiuliui unster Faw. ' 

Tbt Jfofr n^iUsd: 

"Th* p[Cif<Njndly disLurlnrit iiptfi of iIm; 
Cuiuten [tnhwtcuiidn ïslh-kL il iwrti» to fall ïi*i» 
i jsaLlcm of (Mrrnmi-iil aLLHnpti » p-UTg* 
aMi-war firiUf* by anduftoj; Thom nnil uidLup 
IhoRi m *Tij{AgD in wJ.aL lUïii ™t Lo, En> 
£;overnm*W-ipon.K'rt- 1 ! pT0«Sk« t EvUiarwro of 

4 ho Mfiulir um.' öf FBI kgOTLls prolMOtetlly. 

ram* Dut in tbi> ItioI nr Lhu- 'ElarrisbüfïT 7' Én r 
oMlipiring lo dvJllsinr dMIÉL filo» nnd in ':Iit 5-lill 
pi^ndlnR rajw *1 i RTOOP ol VjcEnam V*i*rsni 
.■HgainsL tli* Wnr IVVAWl char£0d teil y*pr in 
E Inrida wlLK a plöl 10 dlimpi Iho Rcpubban 

OfttivefiLkori. 


T«| VÏAW CJkSl 

On Juty U, 1972, «ï iuffölwni af Lhu WAW 
non? indkt*d ia T nllahis:■[>*. Florkte. on 
fFipr^f-s >iJ C'Tisparsi!*; ?o di»rTJpTr tb* Ropubliran 
S .Lioisal Conté luteri i n Muioi Eteadi tl«.' 

n’ .i:, wiLh. iH'niliLipY >IhX ihonci ngi 

Thu ilci! da}. VVAW kndors rhar^fsl llmt EEiÉr 
tptiid jury ir.dictmcnts had ilduutted Iwirr. 
falw rppwts En.im an upolll prPVKatcjT 
werking l« lb« F Bi. VVflUun Lrmrrrr Tti«y 

HLnLrfl ttiL’y had Lapt- rccocdipKi wb*T'ï f.cir.me-r 
rrLiidT the udntissi' t 

Amidal cJiargêS. flf illogal WireWTipinif. 
Supriyn-K- CiHirL JusLico Williun 0. Doiipli» 
knianreoed teOrdrr sheif Phtenss- arior Ehe>y hld 
:h I'n Éor CPiKrinpi lór tk'füiinjr er, Li'ntiry 

bcEijro thu Rrord jury w]n.'it Ihoy had ,b*en 

gr*ftwd im.mur.ity. 

Th* Lrial S'puiiïd in OaUliviD*. Floriita. 
AUdiisi H. 1973. wudi tht pnweculjon fliarg.r.g 
tbr V'VAW '**(, a w* 13-4!rganbid jfrtmp d! 
tadicali pk>uiv« ri«s Hnd bombinj;:* with 
e. Ti yrJiaiig: frewn bombn and ,i jiorulir wóap- 
ani P> rn«Jr™, and. T !■■■ d.-fr.nsi.- 



'fitiiet’ ogenll trko inpll^vtvd fho Black ArJ> I taft torighi) GEÜRÜE SAM&. MELVitf 'tCoIJm ’* SMIBf, WIUUM 0’hlEAl 

MAVftlCE "bïoja 'FGWELL, andtQUI&TACKWÖÖD. Thc-roSe af fhr aj[™ l -prrji- cy-cE rrjr fï jp hna# 

_ an «fgiinKadoni frafü cKnrtr Mn/renrirJpO* rntA the i'uu.. ikunrAy ai'AijuiEg arretts fti Av nade. 


«OUnidryd thne lEU' KOU ramcnl Wfl» nclualb 
;be #M which liml sk'L> lo|H-d !ht ■Cfwiipsm-ry 
üirougb tlué ill* of JLgcnts prnvi'w’n-UE*-. 

ITyspitO t?.s District Jlldg* WLnrtetJ F. 
Arnm-’i iiui»une« Mmi "ih* gw*rnnn*m U 
n.'L lui, Lrsif bef*. " lh* drteiu* fllBUijped tu 
introducé Lh* Ikl tbnl ore oE Hm goi'oriiirt*llL h 
irtlwmm wu» arLuaUy 00 lh* pnyml] o( l3ié 
COnnfiiU« LoRu' ETe'fLtEii‘ jTrswtenL. 

Tbr juwsecuEUm re IU‘d Updn ihn M-ntmu-ny af 
Williani L*iö«0f who rioLa.I^H varwus meel. 
Injjy y. ah VV ltV uinculs. la'ntmrr ailmitUsi 
tbnl b* jiad. wcrKed ter ywara a> un FBI 
iiïfbntM'f and 3 tswi«eM»'nr nnd bod h*yn 
int eis est in a lurlK'rrbLnx aL Ihe LToXicraity o F 
ArkanMi a> wel! ax a ma.ri.jun na "Itarvral." in 
Kallias 

MOV) N« TQ THÉ tism 

0»ry Thnmns Row*. Jr. JoteadÜL* Kha Khi* 
Klan aLthi- ns|uerL oE dit- E l ! I and parTieijmted 
in srivil rwlH' «"k'nc* urdvr FBE mi perviainn 
Kram i'Jy? Mi* L%], Rawe. wh-r^t; c-dr riarii' 
was ' ‘Hall CtL'-ès' '. ndmiUied Lhat wilh. FÈI help 
h* pteLnMd a ' PfeepEteh'" fer AEabania 
Fr«,dorn HLder» in Ifi-iil 'tEiny ili.uUI nev*r 
ftHKrt." *wirdir.K Ut o BLnxijpüliam putiep 
nflkor, wiih wlifiiji R,.u,-.y wrkc-d. ‘ V,'r 
dinn r L enn- i.f ynu kali '« m, hum 'cm, Eximb 'em 

OUt. W* dop'i givr * damrt.'' 

Rwi Lj>:- 1: hU stwy UT si Scnal* Corr,miUi«* 
Ejisrausi' the F ft] hud r.-jvnrEedly raited p-. s i 
SÜIH a lifotim* awetïinwBl jiVLy piornaad iiir, 
for bij w(h*. Knui di^jjled hij worlt in jls* 
ftlnri and hoi* bi> was Ui spread numifi ahoul 
"wb* was ïleeplng widi whausi" and (o Euavy 
M'iual rdalaofis witl, as . rYiany ijrf tha- 
Klnmamun's wit**** peaaibln. 

No chüJgea were btou^h! Rf, we bv 

tb* FRI.. 


- lOUlll&i _, 

A viiunp. lILack VieUian. Wnr veLeran La rr „ 
Wart), back in the U,S, unie two wpris wa , 

*hot down. and JtWlsrai by poi m -m*n who 


! ad bi-L-n wiimtd I li.il VL'éesI wronU 1» 
atEcmpiiiLg to plant eaptedt** aa a pint ta btiiw 
Op o condriirtiMi site at the liïliveraiiy of 
Wnshir-glan 

Wmi s deHtli bEougbl farwanl Iwn dis-illu- 

SLOie-J FBI Jigimis prevLKaU.'UEs, Uavid Saooes 
Hud JFi lïriiy Di-tiaMid. 

IteaoMind stdkml««si alfu.-iai.-rli in whtth he 
data lied bb recruitnuTit as un 1 RH bonthar 
Ek'SriMirwl *dmrLUd suEttilg liambs and n-cruit- 
ir‘.g otb*r* lo watfb bim tiui Ii3 Eh* ctplowees. 
DrAiTMrnd YiOükJ H.cn (urn Dia unv.ispecii.ns 
jurtidpulUï. in in EEh FBI "My insLruclkU» 
wLTfKéwral, " Deartiond wiiil. ' t*i FirtiJ pv-.iple 
iiiieitiied iai buTUlupK Tbcnc wc re (Ji-apJc IhiL 
I LULiRlit out for Eli* FRI 

Sjnr.au . tlkvillusUUHld wtlh hii rtt-lit, went t» 
thi- i>rLit wjtii hi* Mopy 


flOK HO I}} El WITH LOYI 

i^Lhi-r tl,ui hu-mg a f*w scalk'Md incidenw 
run oE pwocHli'iJir- by itif FBI li*- • K * fl 
n es n iiinEter Of poliej imd bde ibe 
mrttnn In, MHiwy caiOS the üfii-ni proeohed 
erj int', crirni' ln ( 4 her cases, 'ho uiv 1 i i 
,pty bruHf- lE e fcir Lhe FBI. Aid Ln «HIP. 
y Simply pcovkted tl„ opportviuLv (nt the 
leowtOOCCHr: 

■Tlnsmhy Kcdknxrt E»>stilïed th*t k» e*rti hts 
>;> h mbruli p>iy Frófa tfie FBI nsan ïnEotirwr. 

had Eo bucjlprin' t*WÈ tb'' bwblwt 
irïcrs Party itffioes SP Denvur, minmg f 1 '* 1 
ten dwumnnu « r ta hl» ' hard Ier ■ 
■Wsiliajn D' Knal *aa ulde Ee rep*TL co Kis 
I «cOOdKtiOC *«onf thac hl* n*w pomk™ 
bödypinTd EO niach F»,ether Fsriy hn*» 
*d M-.mjHOr. was o Seal lünied 

sr d*LhUin;l floor flans of HamfMen s Cte«ï 
nrli-ier-L and sbnitLy afte-nnls. 
r -L E'ifiy. potteo sEoif-id ii fiM-dkwn rk,rt. 
niJLlnfi in Uw **Lh ol llampton, ind a 

ShnfS’ ÜriPnm IrtCPOv * a *f Bt 
Jr ferme FBI LU April. ]fW Hto Indk «uja 


lenig. wlftea dariiiiK May. I97d. hv thqew Lhrce 
MoIjIol' cncktailt ai an apalUnOPL building 
jt-jj Lite Campus. Mït fit* lo nn ubuaduned 
!h>,i—, s ii -tl 1 iiunusd a IfoLvenity 1 EwiUty jdut a 
prii-aLc reiidenr*. 

*LJ(Higlk‘. [itsrlTBjn., whe was W-aking SWHt a 
nTimtb ƒ ram iJie >"HI tet bis wedt, warked hii 
way Is, E * i the Aniencan IihIiu'i M<i«*nfiérit tO' 
sycli iL point Ll ..L his irtCOfR? wpt rniwd S209 by 

jiiSt-d ■! f>:-i:i is f Li. led the i Hl sesiStli* 0 and 
Ls niideiftJal mfermatinn n» AlM iogal ïlrategy 
pad helpad lead 4» 4 rm«X takem-eF "f * "Lite 
oflscé buiWing in Li'wa. 

*0l- Juoe flti, 19W-. L"'T FBI ïnfermefS lured 
Mn» MbriüJdpilTL* infta a bOEBÏJtPg all*mpL iü 
the CÏE}' of Meridian wUli * hn'be (rf 3s5$.5Aft 

^1.1 .'i Hl'HTH if I a Li w et_ 

Th* lïberail of lefl-wmg is si» tbe ordy target 
uf ujiiLaEisTP yna agiïosy pmwücaEaar*. A 
disbundi-d MinuEMHh organiillKin w.lx ri-ïi- 
Le^ijuHil in 3f)S7 by Hurotd Ek'rry CiHÏrey whci 
Mwirert-ed Llu- grdup Into the '>:i*t Arntr 
Oï^itiizaJIiaa " fSAÉJl. aJlunder thedirocLimi ol 
thi-FEU iikSiP Diejfn 

CodfNy, wlió wa* pnui * momiT plus 
•■i[H-.nies. Uw«L FBI resource* to furaaib 
SmHH. Mp|iHi«-s and olh*f CRinpinSnt 
daring a pern d of vLalence from I ‘ht.. Li> 19^21. 

Rudlwf WEU fsmitW flppïBÏWPdwl d'jntsg ■ 
bgimtongal a OLOitt" theolH.' n> Jur.e. 1972. Jbul 
be gverwd pnMKdlfao and siurvist 10 lU-h 
wherir. r i*Tcp«rLS. "The h"B3 Ltiikin^l goed care 

■Af US " . „ v c . , 

A S»IÉ n.*|*irt oE LP? Swrnale b*]*ct 

fmijriiLUeC' OP Intellijcs'OOe iiipOrLéd on May h. 
1^73- (■'„? the ban Rtegi> FBI affice ‘ pomcx-d 
wiltl prid* " in thEit fwn rote LEI * w*v* Si 
SnirthetO Cptdaer-iS violencw that had roultsd 
in f<-«r deaLlA [ah momheni cd the Blaob 
F«nEher Party |: 

■■Siii ciLings. beaLingh and 4 high degree 
unr«Jt «nflipu* in tb* ghilEu ore* of ww(hc*« 
Sur l>,é£o AlUi.-u^ii mi »ïi*ciftr couPWruiEe-lli. 
fienf* nrtk-TO fan lw criyLLed -niEh centnb'j.Ui'ig 
10 thb OVHüU silualhin, iE is feil dut a 


mitwLanfUal. annWinL <iE tJi»- unr»-Yt i« dzrwrtEy 
Ittfiüi'jLable tnSFii prr^jTarri 

Wluli. nhicBdins; pr><*'icabi-jn Knnd ; ur*ex 
tiive iK-en. ijv-d ui riU-ix ctu- ruriL rtagn 'A 

barti-urrefu — iftdlcuneau T: J - Jfk. SM*n til*tbr 
was abl* E4 nota in XÖ79 Lr* tj.virepancy 
batweea indKixiirnix nod pom.<Le.yis 

‘4 Pt,lint ;ïié irs liiu 1 r • HiLLiiarst LCP tp* Jsd b} 

I ■ • ••■■■ . ■ ----- LinJÏ 

disM-PUn Eer their Ekigh crime 1 Bui jastit 

j'dntS -Tit-r aCquiLLl-O „r gAwltS L*V‘- li •■[TilW'J 

in ntariy uil cnv-‘ ur - p tru: CTirmdiM -d Mi* 
sn-callerJ Hamrtei rg Si--.er. fardr-sErisTirig ile aït 

rpconteüi L$fi7- , 

Stfiee EhaLguilLy ■.enlitL, th* idfliifluoilto 
tus-s ÉK-rn duii.-iLp-cl in ita fanEai-tje efteyt tö 
Mimici uir- Hsirrijfapi ujirt cthyr* of piiXtjrm' 
EPkulnipnéfiry K*“3' gt r n- <i blow ru-a-jng 
n±F.< ander gGvemmenr biuidingi. All IW- 
deteiiduinfra ib me S*s:*l! ocuwpirney' Lite 

btx-ni aaquitEed m New Yurfc iKh- iUg«isd 

Bronhers wier* ieqaitted m fabtemis. Black 
Tantbcr diairman. &<ibljy Seate. ikM- ém-vr 
neqititust m New Elaiyin and nuie oüver SPP 
toïiipirtsora wm IrsHl 1" N*» Mhrd." * 

Riu. jK-rnups. Lbe danige had ilready b»-ef. 
steno, The alJt-giEiOirs *rni fbargt* tlewr 
thisiujch ebe mc-dia and the vubiic »ï' pr;*} LC 
wiki altefad«f» *nd viatonce Vw, n a c'wirl >4 
Law, the- gavernroLni iuri unallcOsiat-y 

TKE JtlEKTIÏLOtT UIL 

(hl Jiily S. Jflrr. FRI agriibt acwcsjwrted 
iiy fl conier. af U.S awiFTiryi. staged the 
Iotja-M Ht"i(tertwridin»l*d raid in tb* h.jKoey of 
[h* IfuTen-j SVarly 200 iigenu. lonly iC< w-rtr 
iu«d ÉL Woundod Kn*x" rtrisci at i'r.arch of 
SpanLak^jr offrees in Los APKsin wh4 
H r i*hqngjon. 15 .f Fur Üie h«t 53 bcsiri. FBI 
.igcnt» T ianv- il Ebrctugh cburd vifKY* -femj 
duEiiuWty spares smÉ-iWRg ,r. rloorw and fiüng 
cnbuiL'Cp.wiLh liiiwrui^ taras. pirwi-f aast and 
CEdwEars. Ln die wurdp, of i.«uwrT arive 
juuLanaX «lurusL, JamM 1 ' K ilfmirick. ]S waa 
Köjig b ujlij ï all OVW *g«m. 

Baalde* te;Lng anikëd wiih ■ verita tk; airav 
<h! WEfcking «Hiipir.er.l. Eh* agésiU, *1*0 far™yj 
wamuiEa speciEyi-ng *boui 3AQ docutne rata 
aitecrdty • surifp'' feom s *y*mKw-Ri Rb > Rat, 
when Ehey lelt newrly 24 beurs lileT. --‘■nr 
|i'MI l> sJ pagf» of enareh r*«cxtedb, bad S**d 
carlenl away fniri thi- L» A, - eJntreb 

i-fan*. InChjdi-d '*T.-re £flöfid*ntM autmty, 
cliënt ee.rrrtpoodfnc» -"o tega- -u-aiHfgv.,.s 
SgainM. !Jie F R3 and Jiirttee Departnwnl 

Two wnek.i aEWf the raid. ■ F«x!«*t Dt-tnc* 
Coart m tVaabinglsin. [I.C- m*ü the Paid tfi 
Lhateity way tllega' and un-CftfaLsAuuonaJ and 
cinïetesï tr.e FBI 10 n-ium Lby maMrnal waal 


cpiatmai 

FR! .reünie* on, ih» igc;:! pill lULBlMi M * 
r.utWe >t( JitIicj, c.i-Elhüp-, ia cc-nn- 5e '*» Tfw* 
pflStLTr i' irntebbiy Ll>rr 
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THE BLACK PANTHER PARTY PROGRAM 

MARCH 29,1972 PLATFORM 

WHAT WE WANT, WHAT WE BELIEVE 


1. WE WANT FREEDOML WE WANT POWER TO DETERMINE 
THE DESTINY OF OUR BLACK AND OPPRESSED COMMUNITIES. 

We believe that Black and oppressed people wilt nol be free until we 
are able to determine our desüniesïn our own communities ourselves, 
by fully controlllng all the institutions which exisi in our communities. 


2. WE WANT FULL EMPLOYMENT FOR OUR PEOPLE, 

'We believe that thefederal government is responsible and obligated 
to give every person employment or a guaranteed Income. We bel leve 
that if the American businessmen will not give fuiI employment, then 
the technoiogy and means of production should be taken froim the 
businessmen and placed in the community so that the people of the 
community can organize and employ all of its people and give a high 
Standard of living. 


3. WE WANT AN END TO THE ROBBERY BY THE CAPITALIST OF 
OUR BLACK AND OPPRESSED COMMUNITIES. 

We believe that this racist government has robbed us and now we 
are demanding the overdue debt of forty acres and two mules, Forly 
acres and two mules were pmmised 100 years ago as rest it ut ion for 
slave labor and mass rnurder of Black people, We will accept the 
payment in currency whLch will be distributed to our rnany 
comm unit fes. The American racist has taken part m the alaughter of 
over fifty roilTïon Black people. Therefore, we feel this is a modest 
demand thai we make. 


4. WE WANT DECENT HOUSINQ* FIT FOR THE SHELTER OF 
HUMAN BEINGS. 

We believe that if the landlords wüi not give decent housing to our 
Black and oppressed com munitie», then housmg and the land should 
be made into cooperatives so that the people in our communities, with 
government aid, can build and make decent housmg for thapeople, 


5. WE WANT EDUCATION FOft OUR PEOPLE THAT EXPOSES THE 
TRUE NATURE OF THIS DECADENT AMERICAN SOCIETY. WE 
WANT EDUCATION THAT TEACHES US OUR TRUE Hl STORY 
AND OUR ROLE IN THE PRESENT-DAY SOCIETY. 

We believe in an educahonal System that will give to our people a 
knowledge of self. If you do not have knowledgé of yourself and your 
position in th.e society and the world, then you will have little chance to 
know anything else. 


6. WE WANT COMPLETELY FREE HEALTH CARE FOR ALL 
BL&CK AND OPPRESSED PEOPLE* 

We believe'that the government must provide, freeof charge, lor the 
people, health facilities which will not only treat our illnesses, most of 
which have come about as a result of our oppression, but which will 
also develop preventative mediaal programs to guarantee our future 
survival. We believe that mass health education and research 
programs must be developed to give all Black and oppressed people 
access to advanced scientific and medical Information, so we may 
provjde ourselves with proper medical attention and care, 


7. WE WANT AN IMMEDIATE END TO PÖLlCE BRUTAUTY AND 
MURDER OF BLACK PEOPLE, OTHER PEOPLE OF COLGR, ALL 
OPPRESSED PEOPLE INS1DE THE UNITED STATES. 

We believe that the racist and fascist government of the United 
Siates uses itsdomestic enforcement agencies to carry out its program 


of oppression against Black people, other people of color and poor 
people inside the United States. We believe it is our right, therefore, to 
defend ourselves against such armed forces and that all Black and 
oppressed people should be armed for self-defense of our homes and 
communities against these fascist police forces. 


8, WE WANT AN tMMEDIATE END TO ALL WARS OF 
AGGRESSION. 

We Deueve that the vanous conflicts which exist around the world 
stem directly from the aggressive desires of the U.S. ruling circle and 
government to farce its domination upon the oppressed people of the 
world. We believe that if the U,S. government or its lackeys do not 
cease these aggressive wars that it is the right of the people to defend 
themselves by any means necessary against their aggressors, 


9. WE WANT FREEDÜM FOR ALL BLACK AND OPPRESSED 
PEOPLE NOW HELD IN U.S. FÊÜÊRAL, STATE, COUNTY, CITY 
AND MILITARY PêlSÜNS AND JAILS. WE WANT TRIALS BY A 
JURY OF PEERS FOR ALL PERSONS CHARGED WITH SQ-CALLED 
CRfMES UNDERTHE LAWSOF THIS COUNTRY. 

We believe thai the many Black and poor oppressed people now held 
in U.S, prlsons and jails have not recelved fair and impartial trials 
under a racist and fascist judiclal system and should be free from 
incarceration, We believe in the ultimate elimination of aiI wretched, 
inbuman penal Institutions, because the rnasses of men and women 
Imprisoned inside the United States or by the U,S. mihtary are the 
victims of oppressive condibons which are the real cause of their 
imprisonment. We believe that when persons are brought to trial that 
they must be guaranteed, by the United Stal es, juries of their peers, 
attorneys yf* their cholce and freedom trom imprisonment while 
awaïtmg trials 


10. WE WANT LAND, BREAD, HOUSING, EDUCATION, 
CLOTHUNG, JUSTICF, PEACË AND PEOPLE'S COMMUNITY 
pONTflOL OF MODERN TECHNOLOGY. 

i.Tn the courseof hurhen &vents, it bocomes necessary for one 

te^dissolve the politica! bdbdfe which have connected them with 
afiomer, and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nalure and nature's God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires. that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the separation, 

We hold these truths to be self-evident p that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rjghts; that among these are life, llberiy, and the pursuit of happiness, 
That, to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men. 
deriving their just powers from the consent of thegoverned, that, when 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of these enos, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to Institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such principles, and orgsfiizing 
its powers In such form, as to them shaJI seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governmems 
long established should not be ehanged for light and transient causes; 
and, accordingly, all experience hath shown that mankind are more 
disposed io suffer, while evïls are sufferable. than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But, when a 
long train of abuses and usurpahons, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to 
provide new guards for their future secunty. 
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FRONTLINE STATES CPU DE MN SMITH’S 


Intercommunal new/ 


HMAL SETTLEMENT” 


PATR |OT| C front- the war in 

ZIMBABWE CONTINUES” 


(London, England) - The Pa¬ 
triotic Front and the five frontline 
States in Southern Africa last 



Undaunted by lan Smith's phoney ‘ 'internat settlement, li herat ion farces in Rhodesia are 

continuing the armed Struggle. 


week denounced the “internal” 
Rhodesian settlement reached by 
“Prime Minister” lan Smith and 
Black sellout “leaders” Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa, Hev. Ndaba- 
ningi Sithole and Chief Jeremy 
Chirau. 

Joshua Nkomo, who, with 
Robert Mugahe, serves as co- 
leader of the Front, said in 
Lusaka, Zambia, tliat the Salis¬ 
bury agreemem “changes notii- 

STRIKE SINCE DEC* 26 

Puerto Rican 

Public Workers 

Battle Stall And 

Redbaiting 
T acties 

(New York, N.Y.) - Some 6,200 
workers at Puerto Rico's govern- 
ment-owneci otÜily company have 
been out on strike since Decem¬ 
ber 26 in what could be a crue ia! 
test of the rïghi of public 
employees in Puerto Rico to 
unionize and strike, 

The workers, all members of 
the Union of Electrlcal and 
Irrigation Workers (UTIER) — 
one of the most powerful and 
Progressive unions in Puerto Rico 
— are asking for an hourly wage 
increase of $1.40, dow r n from an 
initial deniand of SI.69, But their 
government employer, the Water 
Resources Ad min is tra t ion 
(WRAÏ, has refused to budge 
from what it now r says is its 
“final” offer of an added 30 cents 
an hour, Liberation News Service 
report s. 

The strike comes in an atmos- 
phere of esealaüng labor tension 
on the island- This past Septem¬ 
ber, Alan Randall, a lawyer 
responsible for organizing vari- 
ous anti-labor attacks, was assas- 
sinated. Shortly thereafter came 
the murder of a progressive 
Teamster shop steward and pro- 
independence activist, Juan Ra- 
fael Caballero, which his union 
leaders hip as well as many 
ethers, claim was carried out by a 
pojice deal la squad. 

Ai the game time, the Puerto 
Rican economv is shtiwing signs 
of severe stram. Low wages and 
CONTINUEDON PAGE 22 


ing. It wil! not work. The war 
continues, We know r w r ho the 
enemies are /' 

Radio Mozambique charged 
that the settlement was reached 
bet ween the "leader of an ülegaJ 
regime and Black puppets.” 
Zambian Foreign Minister Siteke 
Mwale said. “Smith is playing 
games, trying to hoodwink the 
world . 1 

Mozambique and Zambia, 
along whth Angola, Tanzania and 
Botswana, are the frontline States 
that have been providing the 


other aid in the armed liberation 
struggle against the Smith re¬ 
gime. 

U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations Andrew r Young warned 
that the pact's failure to include 
the Patriotic Front, w r hich enjoys 
the support of the overwhelming 
majority of Zimbabweans (Black 
Rhodesians), wi 11 cause a “Black 
on Blackcivil war,” 

He referred specifically to the 
situation in Angola in 1975 when 
the government of the Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) fought against 


the CïA-instigated Black reac- 
tionary forces of the National 
Front for the Liberation of Angola 
(FNLA) and the South African- 
backed troops of the Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola 
(UNIT Ah 

The Black U.N, ambassador 
saki that the Salisbury settlement 
was not a settlement, adding, ‘Tt 
does not address the issues that 
have some 40,000 people fight- 
ing,” 

The terms, announced joinüy 
by Smith and turncoats Muzore- 
wa, Chirau and Dr. Eiliott 
Gabellah, representing Sithole, at 
a joint press conference on 
Wednesday, February 15,provide 
for: 

•“One man, one voie” elec- 
tions with ali citizensoverI8years 
oïd eligible to vote; 

*A 100-member National As- 
sembly, with 72 seats reserved 
for Rlacks and 28 for Whites. The 
White seats wou ld be retained for 
10 years or the life of tw'o 
parliaments; 

*A bill of rights; 

•Independence of the judiciary: 

•An independent Public Ser¬ 
vices Board with members given 
lenure of office: 

•Political independence of the 
public services, the police, de- 
fense forces and prison services: 

•Guaraniees of pensions and the 
right for them to be payable 
abroad; and 

CONTINUEDON PAGE 22 


Patriotic Front with arms and 
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TERR1TQRY S ONLY PIEP WATER PORT 


SOUTH AFRICA DETERMINED TO 
CONTROL WALVIS BAY, NAMIBIA 






eoisvi'WA 


f ■ \ 

\ PreJorrt 

\ ; JohanneWurg* ^ 

r 

f,* A . leSOTH^S?? * 

$outh fSc< Jk 


(Walvis Bay, South Africa) - 
When people reach for an a- 
nalogy, they oom pare this üny 
enclave on the Atlantic coast of 
South-West Africa to Hong Kong, 
Residents concede that llttle stirs 
here except in the harbor, which 
is the only major port on a 
l t 4GQ-mïle stretch of Africa r s 
Atlantic coast. 

Although ils detraclors caII it 
dreary, those caught up in the 
struggle over its future eonsider 
the community of 25,000 people 
anything but a bore. 

The enclave’s status has be- 
come a, major issue since South 
Africa* preparing to end its rule 
of Namibia, announced last year 
that it had no in tent ion of 
relinquishing control of the terri¬ 
tory's only deep-water port, 

The South African stand gave 
currency to the comparisons with 
Hong Kong. Unless the South 
African go ver n ment has an un- 
expected change of mind. Walvis 
Bay wil! become a foreign oulpost 
on the territory of an independent 
country, handling much of that 
country’s trade, much Hke Rrit- 
ain's colony on the coast of China. 

The South West Africa Peo¬ 
ple's Organization (SWAPO ) f the 
nationalist group waging a guer¬ 
rilla war against a South African 
army in the territory, has de- 
nounced South Africa s plans for 
the 430-square-mile enclave as 
illegaL 

South African officials have 
stond firm T saying only that they 
are prepared to discuss the issue 

/ 

African 
Liberation 
Fiéhter 
IN OAKLAND 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26 

7:30 TO 9:30 P M. 

Havenscourt Jr. High 

66TH AVE. AND E.14TH 


i 


4 P 


i&A;.* 


Contract iabor doek workers at Narni - 
bia's Walvis Bay , South Africa has 
iilegaUy annexed the country's only 
deep water port to maintain control of 
Namibia 's trade. 


with the eventual government of 
Namibia, as the territory is to be 
known. 

South Africa bases its stand on 
a peculiarity of hïstory, Af ter 
1920, when South Africa was 
granted a mandate over South- 
West Africa by the League of 
Nations, the port and the sur- 
rounding area were administered 
as part of ihe territory. 


TROFÖMQ SONO is a reprêsenlative of Ihe Pan Alricanisi Congress of 
Aiania- He is past president öf the Soweio Students Representatie Couocil 
and is now a memher of the PAG LLN. Mission. 


OHILDGARE 

Featunng The African Mus.c And Dance Ensemble 

$2.00 Donation 

tALL FUNDS GO TO PAO) 


The juridieal link with the rest 
of the vast semideseri region 
laste d until five months ago, 
when a South African proclama- 
tion returned the enclave to Cape 
Prüvinee, with the pro vision thatit 
would continue to be governed for 
the time being from Windhoek, 
the territorial capita], 

Privately, senior South African 
officials have hinted that they 
may agree to surrender the port 
to Namibia if the government of 
the new country prnves friendly 
toward South Africa, which will 
continue to have major interests 
in the territory. 

This raises the possibility that 
the enclave could become a 
bargaining chip with SWAPO, 
which is pledged to widespread 
nationalization of foreign inter¬ 
ests if they take power. 

Meanwhile, a South African 
Supreme Court justice, Marthi- 
nus T. Sleyn, is ün tempürary 
assignment in Windhoek as the 
U. N ,-approved administrator lo 
prepare Namibia ns for independ- 
ence. He has authority to nullify 
any South African-imposed laws 
he deeïdes are harmful to the 
Black majority of the vast land, 

The years of apartheid have 
CONTflNUEDON PAGE £4 


fifrka 
In 
Focus 



Mozambique 


(Maputo, MozambiqueI - The 
names of the persons who 
collaborated with the Portu- 
guese secret pollce PIDE to 
murder FR ELI M O founder Ed- 
uardo Mondlane nine years ago 
will sooTi be reven led by the 
Mozambican government. Pres¬ 
ident Samora Machel made the 
announcemeni on February 3, at 
a Heroes Day rally outside the 
city, Mondlane, the first presi¬ 
dent of FRELIMÖ, w r as assassi- 
nuted on February 3, 1969, by a 
bomb niailed to him in the form 
of a book parcel at his home in 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. Presi¬ 
dent Macbel charged that PIDE 
c ar ried out Mondlane's murder 
“through someone within 
FKELIMO having sold out/' 
He did not elaborate on where 
the conspirators were and what 
would happen to them. 

South Africa 

(Philadelphia, Pa.) - Mur- 
dered Black South African lead¬ 
er Steve Biko has been nomi- 
nated by the American Friends 
Service CommlUee (AFSCl to 
receive the 1978 Nobel Peace 
Prize. In a statement issued on 
February 15, AFSC Executive 
Secreiary Louis W. Schneider 
said, in part: ‘To reeognize 
Steve Biko for his work is to 
acknowledge the love and es- 
teem in which he was held as a 
gentle, yet forceful, leader. Bul 
it may also serve to acknowledge 
the Jabors and lives of Biko's 
colleagues, and the tens of 
thousands of South Africans 
whom he inspired, . .Steve Biko 
was a leader who spoke and 
lived for the liberation of all 
South Africans. . Ag a 1947 
co-recipient of the Nobel F^eace 
Prize, the AFSC is enütled to 
make a nomination each year. 

Israël 

(Jerusalern, Israël) - Israëli 
Finance Minister Simcha Ehr- 
lich recently made an official 
tour of South Africa, the first by 
an Israëli cahinet member to the 
White apartheid regime. 
Spokespersons for the ïsraelï 
government described the \isit 
as an attempt to overcome a 
trade situation in which Israël is 
importing more from the South 
Africans than it is selling to 
them. The visit coirtcides with 
increasing press reports of Inrge 
sa les of Israëli military equip- 
ment to the South African 
government, i 
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“BtwTU" e pucvm on eouhs wh. ti domination 


SOWETO SCHOOLS 


REOPEN-BOYCOTT 


GOES STRONG 


(Soweto, South Africa) - Soweto 
schools have reopened uneasily 
after an 18-month boycott with 
few signs that the massive 
opposition to the government's 
educaticm polïcy has ended. And 
there is little evidence that the 
government plans lo change the 
"Bantu" — the official South 
Aftican name for "Black" — 
education policy to re lieve the 
frustration and anger it produces 
among Blacks. 

The boycott, which hasvirtually 
closed Soweto schools since 1976, 
continues desphe a government 
crackdowu on Qctober 19 against 
Black leadership, The Soweto 
Students League, successor to the 
banned Students Representative 
Councib has been urging youth 
to stay away from classrooms. 
When secondary schools re- 
opened Wednesday, attendance 
was sparse. 


SUPPORT 

Support for the boycott has 
come from the Soweto Action 
Committee, another rsewly- 
fornied orgamzation which has 
assumed the mande of informal 
+1 township’ ' leadersliip. TheCom- 
mittee held an organizational 
meeting two weeks ago to rally 
residents behind the students and 
the 497 teachers and principale 
who have added their voices to 
the demand for quality education 
by resigning their po$t$, Africa 
News repnrts. 

Most Blacks here view Bantu 
education as the instrument of 
White domination. As expressed 
by a high school student w ho did 
return to school this week in the 
“township" of 1,5 mülion; ' The 
whole System is meant to keep 
the Black man down and not to 
allow hint to know what goes on 
in this country/ 

Philip Frankel, politica! scien.ce 
instructor at Johannesburg's Wit- 
w r atersrand Universily. says that 
‘Bantu education is a fundamen- 
tal critique of South Africa as a 
whole. lt s a socialization into 
InferiorLty." 

Under the government system, 
an average Black chiüd may tako 
Science in a class that has no 
laboratory, taught in a tribal 
language that hasn’t the words to 
CO pe with scienlific ternts, The 
teacher-pupil ratio in the daas 
may be 1 to 65 and the teacher 
may not have completed high 

school. 

According to recent statistica. 


the government spends almost 13 
tiïues more on White children 
than on Blacks -- less than $58 
for each Black pupil compared 
with $749 for each White. 

White education is free and 
compulsory. For Blacks, it is 
neither. 

A Black pa rent must buy school 


Soweto schoolchildren are continu- 
ing to protest the racist Bantu 
educational System, which “is 
meant to keep the Black man down 
and not to allow kim to know what 
goes on in this country , M 


uniforms, averaging S81, texi- 
books at another $35 to $58, and 
pay school fees. The amount may 
seem negligible to an American 
— to a Soweto gardener or 
watchman who makes $23 to S58 
a month, the cost of schooling his 

blacks boycott üect 


children may be prohibitive, 

The economics cause many 
students to drop out for terms at a 
time, It is not uncommon to find 
15-and 16-year-olds still in grade 
school, a 23-year-old in high 
school. 


One of the major issues in the 
pent-up anger over Bantu educa¬ 
tion is language, South Africa, 
with nine languages, needs a 
common tongue for instruction. 

Starting in the begin ning 
grades, subjects must be taught 
one-third in English, one-third in 
Afrikaans, and one-third in tribal 
vernacular. It confuses small 
children, and cuts study time, 

Tt’s an effort to de-Anglicize 
CONTINUËOON PAGE 24 


(O NS FOB COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


"We Don’t Want Soweto Run By Stooges’ 


(Soweto, South Africa} - il We 
don 't want Soweto run for us by 
stooges , L1 

That was the overwhelming 
sentimenL here in this huge Black 
"township" last Saturday as 
voters stayed away from the polls 
in droveSp effectively boycotting 
the White minority government- 
sponsored elections for a Soweto 
Community Council. 

The Vors ter government had 
described the elections as "prob- 
ably the most crucial ever held in 
Soweto," Bilt Black rejecüon of 
the Council as a White tooi was 
reflected not only in the turnout, 
hut in remarks of passers-by and 
the fact that races we re coniested 
in only two of the 30 voting 
districts. 

Midway through the day, about 
10G of the 8,000 eligihle voters in 
two districts had cast ballots. 

In one, Orlendo East, hundreds 
of Blacks walked past the polling 
place under a steady rain, 
ignorircg old women chanting 
politicaI songs in Zulu. 

"The people who know what's 




KïT-TJrreiwe 


Soiceto peiling places 
h ea viiy g uarded d u r ï ng 
bogus elections . 


wcre 

the 


ming aren't here/' said a 
young woman. "Only the old 
people are here/’ 

Asked if he planned to vote, 
one man said, "What for? 1 ' 
Others dismissed the question 
with laughter. None would give 
their names to Associated Press 
correspondents, 

"Basically, we don't want 
Soweto run for us by stooges/’ 
said a well-dresaed man. "AH the 
organizations which w ? ere reallv 
working for the betierment of 
Soweto are banned. Why?" 

The Community Council elee- 
tions had been billed as a test of 
government authority in Soweto, 
a 1 Township of 1 5million Blacks 
near Johannesburg, in the wake 
of the bloody summer re be Ui on of 
1976 and the nationwide crack- 
down last October 19 against foe? 
of apartheid — the government 
policy of ra end se parat ion. 

The crackdowu swept away 
virtuölly every leader of Soweto. 
ineluding the iufluential ‘ ‘Oom- 
mittee of 10 ' led by a moderate 
CONTINUEDON PAGE 24 
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C.l.A. Ties 
With U.C. 

CONTlNUED FROM PAGE 9 

the CIA in the sutnmer of 1968, 

As vice president fnr udminis- 
tration. Bolton’s duties included 
supervising the umversity's 
Washington, D,C + , office and 
raaintaining liaison with head- 
quarters of the Alomic Energy 
Co mmiss ion (AEC) with the 
AEC + s field agencies and major 
AEC labs, and conducting nego- 
liations for the renewal of the 
three major AEC eontracts with 
the university. 

In 1968 Bolton, then third in 
co mm and of the University of 
Caïifomia, also was a captain in 
the naval reserve. According to 
bis naval records in Washington, 
he served twn weeks of naval 
reserve training in 1968 at the 
CIA base on ïoan from Naval 
Intelligence Command. 

Bolton’s university connection 
with the CIA began in June, 1968, 
when, as a university administra¬ 
tor plagned with the problem of 
student dissidence, he wrote a 
letter to an old friend, Vice 
Admiral Kufus R, Taylor, then 
deputy director of the CIA, 
indicating that he was avaiïable 
for an assignment in the field of 
intelligence. 

Taylor responded June 25, 
1968, noting in his letter: '‘After 
some discussions here in the 


S.F. Schools 
Cutbacks 

CONTINUEDFROM PAGE 9 

hearing, or otherwise dispose of 
the issue. 

At the last of 14 public hearings 
last month on AlioU/s plan, 
parents from the predominanUy 
Black Hunters Point community 
expressed streng opposition to 
the plan that wouJd force their 
children to be bused out of four 
neighborhüöd schools. 

Several hearings ended in 
angry confrontations bet ween 
su peri n tendenl A lioto a n d p arenis 

and studente. 

Parents at Horace Mann Junior 
High School, located in the 


agency, we have come to the 
conclusion that we could keep you 
interested. . ,.If you are willing to 
serve with us/ T 

Taylor, reached by telephone at 
Bethesda Naval Hospita! in Mary- 
Jand, said Bolton, “aormally did 
his two weeks annual training 
somewhere in naval intelligence 
or intelligence activities associ- 
aled with it. . .we dccided 
because of his knowledge as vice 
president of the University of 
California he might be able to 
make some cöntribution/" 

A memo written at the end of 
Bolton s tour by the agency "s 
coördinator for academie af fairs 



Chicanos wave anti'schoot "re- 
design M plan placards. 


Chicane Missien district, phys- 
ically blocked Alioto from leaving 
a public hearing until he listened 
to their criticisms of the plan. O 


said Bolton met with 14 high- 
ranking officers of the CIA to 
discuss student unrest, gave a 
critique of a CIA paper on 
woridwide student unrest and 
met with CIA recruiting and 
contract officers, 

There are also many docu¬ 
ment® indicating CIA wooing of 
certain professors, mostly in 
Chinese and Soviet studies, by 
inviting them to smal! seminars 
run by the agency and by sending 
them CIA research materiah 
According to the documents, 
the agency sponsored 16 semi¬ 
nars on China with academies 
between 1966 and 1969.! 1 



China 


(Peking, China) - In what is 
believed to be the first authorita- 
: live word conceming the fate of 
the so-called 4 'Gang of Four/' 
led by Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung's widow Chiang Ching, 
China‘s official Hsinkua news 
agency said last week that the 
four would not be executed. 
Hsinhua quoted Chinese officia] 
Han Yu-tang as saying, ’'ac¬ 
cording to the party's consistent 
policy, we will not eliminate 
them physically. OnJy certain 
individuals, guilty of towering 
crimes and bitterly hated by the 
people, are executed. . The 
four Chinese radicals were ar- 
rested in October, 1976, after 
Mao's death. 

United Nations 

(United Nations, N.Y,| 
Memoirs of the late U Thant, 
for me r U ,N, secretary-general, 
to be published in June suggest 
that there should be a separate 
PaJestinian state. Thant also 
jwrote that the Lf.S P missed a 
chance to negotiate an end lo the 
Vietnam war in 1964, that 
former President Johnson was 
’ incapabie of comprehending’' , 
diplomatic trends and that Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy unnecessarily 
provoked the Cuban missile 
crisis, which he could have 
privately negotiated witli the 
Soviet Union. In hls View From 
the U.N. f Thant wrote that the 
Palestine Liberation Qrganiza- 
tion ‘should participate in any 
discussion regarding the forma¬ 
tie» of a Palestinian Arab 
state,* K 

Vatican 

(Rome, Italy) - A growing 
number of cardinals are con- 
vinced that the socialist move- 
ment will ultimately triumph in 
the West and want the nexi pope 
officially to back grealer ac- 
comodation with emerging so¬ 
cialist emmtries. a Vatican schol- 
ar said last week. Maïachi 
Martin, 56. a former Jesuit 
priest who has left the priesl- 
hood, said a "Progressive'’ 
faction of Cardinal® in Europe. 
Asia and Lalin America want the 
successor to Pope Paul VI to 
have 'a declared policy not to 
oppose the advent of Commu- 
riists goveriuuems in the West/'j 


(MIHLmiD 

eommrnm? 

tShHOOL 

Now in its seventh 
year, the Oakland Com¬ 
munity Schoot is a model 
eiementary schoot for 
children ages 2V? to 11. 

The School provides free 
medica! care and screen- 
Èng, three tuil, free meals 
daily and a wide-ranging 
curriculum. 





Our Sr,hooi 

A model in action 

6118 East 14th St.. Oakland, Ca. 
or call (415) 562-5261. 

(Contritmtions are tax-deductiüle) 

A Program of Educational Opporfunities Corporation, A Nonprofit Corporation 
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"STATEMENTS OF THE M 

TRACING 

BLACK 

HISTORY 

THROUGH 

SONG 

(Washington, D.Cd - Tracé the 
roots of the songs Black people 
have sung, says cultural historiën 
Bernice Reagon, and you tan 
find a history no old documents 
will reveal. 

Ms, Reagon has tried to find 
the story of everyday life of r 
Blacks in Black songs and in 
interviewing oldtimers who sang 
them. 

She calls these songs "state¬ 
ments of the masses. 

She is a folklorist for the 
Smithsonian Institutlon in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. She is also a 
songwriter and the organizer of 
"Sweet Honey in the Rock/' a 
quartei whïeh takes its name from 
a spiritual abnut a land so sweet 
that honey flows from rocks. 

Sometimes, she says, she has 
had to search no furlher than her 
memory of the songs she sang in 
Mount Early Baptist Cnurch in 
Albany. Georgia, where herfather 
was pastor. 

Ms. Reagon wrote her doctoral 
dissertalion at Howard University 
on the history of the songs of the? 
ei vil rights movement — es- 
pecially "We Shall Overcome, 

anthem of the movement. 

ORlGïNATÈD 

It originated in the ] 9l.li 
century, she believes. as "Til Be 
AU Right/* a hymn affirming 
faith and patience. ("lf io m Y 
heart, I do nol yield. Til be all 

righl some day/’l 

She theorizes that it passed 
from Blacks to Whites — and 
back again from a White man, 
folksinger Fete Seeger, to a 
militant generation of Blacks who 
had not learned it in church, 

In 1961, Ms. Reagon was a 
student of voïce at Albany State 
College, intending to become an 
opera singer. 

She was jailed iwo weeks lor 
taking part in civil rights demon- 
strations in Albany. In ovtr- 
crowded cells. she says, "We 
Shall Overcome" unified the 
prisoners and helped them con- 

querfear, , 

"ld never seen mush do 

that/' she says. 






SSES” 



come a training school for civil 
rights w'orkers. 

O nee, the school was raided by 
the state police. For 90 mi nut es 
studente were forced to sit in 
the dark while troopers searched 
their luggage. A high school 
student kept the faith with a new r 
verse, "We are not afraid, we are 
not af raid today/ 

Ms. Reagon says that same 
verse had als o evolved du ring the 
Charleston strike when a union 
w r orker had been killed. The 
strikers were afraid t she said, so 
they sang, "We Are Not Afraid." 

"That verse always came out 
when they were most afraid, ’ she 
says. 

TRADITION 

"In Black tradition, there are 
no other verses to ‘We Shall 
Overcome/ The others are sup- 
posed to come out from the 
situatiën, the creation of the 
group singing it. " 

Ms. Reagon says one melody 
has gone through a number of 
lives, starting as "Say Brother 
Will You Meet Us," a Black 
spiritual from days of slavery. 

The same tune became, "John 
Brown’s Body Lies A-moulderm' 
in the Grave/ then "The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic," theo 
"Solidarily Forever" and finally. 
"Move On Over Or We’11 Move 
On Over You," a song of Black 
nationalism with none of the 
faithful patience of "We Shall 
Overcome / ' l 


Folklorist BERNICE REAGON 
[right) has studied the history of the 
songs of the civil rights movement. 


She spent a year raising frnids 
— and spirits — as a member of 
the Original Freedom Singers, 
then studied at Spelman Univer¬ 
sity in Atlanta and Howard 
University in Washington, D.C*, 
pioneering in the field of Black 
oral history, 

Working on her doctorale, she 
found tapes in the Library of 
Congress recording a song giving 
a Black perspective on the 
sequence of events of World War 
11 . 

At Pearl Harbor, a Black Navy 
messhand had manned a gun 
against Japanese p la nes until he 
was killed. General circulation 
newspapers reported this but did 
not identify hun. The Pittsburgh 
Courier, a Black new^spaper, 
needed six weeks to find that his 
name was Porie Miller. 

The song tel Is his story: 
lt Nineteen hundred and forty-one 
"Colored mess boy manned the 
gun; 

"Although he had never been 
trained; 

‘Had the nerve and took dead 
aim. 

“He was oiming the Japs to fight r 
"Stoodat the pole to make things 
right , 

''Six long weeks fee didn't hear 
from kim. 

“The coiored press began to 
hum, 

“Nf other and father began to 
worry 

“It came out in the Pittsburgh 
Cou rier. 

“Spreading the news all over 
the place . 


"ƒ love Dor ie Mi! Ier cause he 's 
rny race. 

Ms. Reagon says a search of 
copyright records reveal four 
versions of "We Shall O ver¬ 
en me/ ’ 

1975 

In 1975, she hUerviewed some 
oïd tobacco workers who she 
believes were the first to shig the 
song in a social struggle. while On 
strike against the American To¬ 
bacco Co„ The White workers in 
the strike did not sing. but in 1947 
some of them participated in a 
union organizing workshop at the 
Highlander Folk Center, at 
Mount Eagle, Tennessee. 

The musical director, Zilphia 
Horton, pleaded to hear their 
union songs and some of the 
workers remembered the Blacks' 


song. 

Highlander publlshed it in a 
union songboek (with the lyrics: 
"Oh down in my heart, 1 do 
believe, we’ll overcome some 
day, r ') 

Folksinger Pete Seeger, visit- 
ing the school in 1947, learned it, 
changed the "will" to "shall," 
added verses ("the whole wide 
world around") and tried to teaeh 
it to audiences in the North r 

Seeger, she says, taught the 
song to Merle Hersfled, who 
taught it in 1953 to Frank 
Homilton, who taught it to 
sociologist Guy Cara wan, who 
carried it back to Highlander. By 
this time, Highlander had be- 
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Puerto Rican public workers are testing their right to strike and ta form 


union s. 

he has received a report from a 


Puerto Rico 

CONTINUEO FROM PAGE 17 

High unemployment are com- 
poutided hy high prices, to the 
degree that three out of every 
four Puerto Ricans is ©ligible for 
food stamps. 

The go ver n mem has only 
helped highlight the situatiën by 
complaining that UTIER werkers 
already rank fairly high on the 
isiand pay scale — at a rousing 
$7>000 a year average. Consumer 
prices in Puerto Rico are consid- 
erably higher than in the US. 
Nevertheless, Puerto Rican Cov¬ 
er nor Carlos Romer o Bareel o 
declared earlier this year that all 
wage increases would be limited 
to 31 cents an hour. 

ïf UTIER is able to win more 
than this it eould have a strong 
impact on other important con¬ 
tract negotiations coming up — 
and could also en courage other 
government workers to fight for 
the right to organize and strike. 

Under Puerto Rico's 1952 con- 
stitution — which established the 
island-nation as a commonweallh 
of the U,S. — the only public 
employees who have the right to 
unionize are those who work for 
profit-earning public corpnrations 
such as the WRA. (This amounts 
to about 4CLOOQ of Puerto Ricd's 
J91,000 public employees.) 

Even these workers, however, 
had their rights severely re- 
stricted by a 1965 law which gives 
the Puerto Rican governor the 
authority to issue an injunction 
halting a strike for 80 days once 


fact-fjnding committee. 

Such injunctions were used 
twice by form er Puerto Rican 
Governor Rafael Hemandez Col- 
on r in 1973 and 1975. Bul that 
didn t help his bid for reelection 
in 1976. Puerto Ricos present 
governor, Romero Barcclo, prom- 
ised in his eiection campaign to 
defend the collective bargainirg 
rights of all public employees. 

RECONSIDER 

Now, however, he is saying 
that because of the UTIER strike 
he may have to reconsider his 
support for public umonization. 
He has already convened a 
fact-finding committee on the 
conflict and received its report so 
that he is in a position to quickly 
issue an injunction should he 
decide to. 

For the present, however, it 


appears he would prefer to end 
the strike by other means. A 
major part of the government's 
strategy has been to atlempt to 
swing support away from the 
union by means of redbaiting and 
a massive media campaign. 

The government propaganda 
announced dramatically the well- 
known fact that UTIER President 
Luis Lassell belongs to the Puerto 
Rican Socialist Party (PSP) T in- 
sinuating that the socialists are 
responsible for acts of sabotage 
which have caused blackouts on 
parts of the isiand. 

In the face of the recent attacks 
against the union, 2,000 strik ing 
workers de monstra led in San- 
turce, Puerto Rico, January 21 to 
show their support for their union 
leaders hip and reiterate their 
determination to stay out on 
strike, Li 


"The War In Zimbabwe Continues” 


CONTINUEO FROM PAGE 17 

•The right of persons at 
present holding citizenship both 
in Rhodesia and another country 
(applicable primarily to Whites) 
to continue to do so, 

The mechanics of the National 


Assembly had held up the bogus 
Salisbury agreement for three 
weeks, Muzorewa had objected to 
Smith’s insistence that the 28 
White members of the Assembly 
he el ede d by Whites only. 

Under the compromise 


reached, 20 of the Whites will be 
elected by Whites and the other 
eight from a common voter rolh 
At the press conference, a 
smugly triumphant Smith 
claimed, ‘Tt’s been a victory for 
moderation. Instead of fighting 
and killing people, weve shown 
patience that has helped us to 
solve our problem toward bring- 
ing peace.' 1 

Whert asked if the agreement 
had been signed or inUialed, the 
White rebel leader said evasively. 
“What does it matter? We're 
dealing with men of honor," 

The four men alleged that a 
transit ion al government would be 
established “with in days," but 
among the issues stil! to be 
resolved are the nature of that 
government. 

Other points that must be 
worked out include the final form 
of the majority rulo constitution 
and the dates for the elections 
Smith said that he would agree 
to guerrilla farces joining the 
existing White-led Rliodesian 
farces, 80 per cent of whose 
members are Black. 



MUZOREWA, I)r. ELLIOT GA BELL AH and Ckïef JEREMY CHIRAÜ 

with * 'Prime Min is te r IAN SMITH. 



(Mexico City, Mexico) - Cap¬ 
tain Anastasio Somoza Portocar- 
rero. son of the Niearaguan 
dictator, was the mastermind of 
the murder of Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro, editor of La Prensa 
and life-fang opponent of the 
SümOza dynasly r the Mexican 
newspaper Excelsior recentJy 
charged, ‘The main motive for 
this murder is that Chamorro 
would have challenged Sotnoza 
Rortocarrero in the (1981 presi- 
dential) elections and been a 
serious tfireat. Somoza Portocar- 
rero is in direct control of the 
family's huge fortune and many 
businesses/’ Excelsior said. 
The Democratie Liberation Un¬ 
ion, a Progressive coalition of 
poltical parties founded by Cha¬ 
morro, has also recetitly charged 
that President Anastasio Somo¬ 
za “already has irrefutable 
evidence of his son’s participa- 
tion in the crime. The Mexican 
press reports that there are close 
links between Pena Rivas, the 
prime suspect in the Chamorro 
murder conspiracy, and Somoza 
Portocarrero. 

Chile 


{Geneva, Swiuerland) - A 
U,N. panel recently enndemned 
the military regime of President 
Augusto Pïnochei for 'systenv 
atic and institutionalized' tor¬ 
ture and continued massive 
human rights violations. In a 
report to the U.N. Human 
Rights Commission, the group 
said it “is unable to condude 
that respect for human rights 
bas been restored in Chile, ’ The 
panel, which has recommended 
censure of Chile in previous 
rep<>rts, expressed “deep con¬ 
cern'' over the “large number of 
banishments during the first 
days of 1978,“ foliowing a bogus 
plebiscite staged by Pinochet 
to prop up his embattied regime, 

Belize 


(London. England) - Belize 
Prime Minister George Price 
last month rejected an Anglo- 
Ainerican plan under which 
Brit ai n would cede nearly 2 ,.000 
square miles of Belize, still a 
Brit is li colony, to Guatemala. In 
return, Guatemala reportedly 
would renounce further claims 
on Belize, which it has been 
threat en ing to annex, 
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Sp.orts 


meeting bet ween the two na- 
tions , Cuba defeated the l nited 
States 7-4 in Houstan on No¬ 
vember 12 , J<?77. 

Steueusofl seoretï a split deci¬ 
sie n over Jon m y Clark, the 
National Ooidcn (iloves Cham¬ 
pion fröm ('oüicsritle. Pa- 


y^ S T ft .. O.K.’s S_ O UTn flFm Cfl. 

APARTHEID 
FOE BEATEN, 


"NIGGER" 
CARVED IN 
CHEST 

{New Vork, N,Y.) - Bittercritics 
of apartheid urged the United 
States Tennis Association last 
week to cancel nextmomh's Da vis 
Cup matches with South Afhca 
but we re told the request would 
probably not be granied, 

Thai word came at a meeting 
herc: tast week between leaders of 
the Coalition for Human Rights in 
South Africa and Lhe president of 
the tennis association, W.E, 
Hester. 

Hours earlier, a professor at 
Virginia Wesleyan College, Rich- 
ard E. Lapchick, a New Yorker, 
was beaten and cut by two men in 
his Norfolk office. The attackers, 
both of whom wore stocking 
masks, earved the word “nigger” 
on his stomach, 

‘There is no reason to believe 
that South Africa would not be 
involved in situatiens sueh as 
beatings Jike this,“ said Glouster 
B. Currénl, deputy director of the 
NAACP at the outset of the 
meeting with Hester. 1 'It cer- 
tainly is not farfetched,” 
LAPCHICK 

Lapchick, the son of Joe 
Lapchick, the late basketball 
coach aL St, John's University and 
for the New York Knickerbockers f 
is chairman of the American 
Coordinating Committee for 
Equality in Sports and Society 

(ACCESS), a vocal anti-apartheid 
group. 

From his hospital bed in 
Virginia Beach, he said that he 
had spenl four days in Nashville, 
organizing demonstrations and 
iryïng to get an au die nee with 
Alexander Heard t chancellör of 
Vander bilt University. The 
matches are scheduled to be held 
there March 17 + 18 and 19. 

Lapchick said that he was at his 
office late. eatching up on his 
work as a politica! science instruc- 
tor, when two men knocked at his 
door. 

1 ‘They knocked me across the 
room, and I landed on a steel 
sculpLure, which is made out o! 
spikes, so l punctured my left 
ghoulder/' hesaid. M They picked 
me up and put me in a chair, lied 
my hands and feet, sluck a glove 
in my mouth and tied that* too, 

‘One nf them said, ‘Are you 


Apartheid oppo¬ 
tte rits [beio w, 
right) are protest- 
ing the U S. Ten¬ 
nis Association 's 
upcoming Davis 
Cup matches with 
South Africa . 


goirsg to continue what you re 
doing? And the other was 
saying, Nigger lover, nigger 
lover, nigger lover. 1 

He said that he was beaten 
uncönscious with a file cabinet 
drawer. and that when he awoke 
his attackers we re carving on his 
stomach. They fled when they 
heard a sound outside. 

Bayside Hospital Hsted Lap¬ 
chick, 32 years old, as in satis- 
factory conditiën, with a hernia 
and a lacerated kidney, 

Meanwhile, at the New York 
meeting. Hester, the head of the 
tennis association, said that if the 
USTA acquiesced on the South 
Africa qu est ion, the same might 
some day have to be dtme for 
opponents of Iran or the Soviet 
Union, and that “once wegel into 
that situation, the Davis Cup is 
finished. M 

By aJlowing South Africa lo 
play, said Current of the NAACP, 

r 


Cuba 

Big Winners 
Over U.S. 
In Boxing 


[Havana, Cuba ï - The Caban 
national boxing team, led by 
t u o - tim e 01 vm pie h en i > yu wig h t 
Champion TEOFlLO STEVEN- 
SON , defeated a team fröm the 
United States 8-3 in amateur 
matches held in Havana Febru- 
v ury 12 . _ _ 


‘all you are doing is supporting 
South African int ransige nee on 
the rad al issue.' P 

Hester said that he did nol feel 
cancellation of the matches would 
affect the apartheid movement, 
nor, he said, would playing the 
matches. 

‘The United States Tennis 
Association agrees that the Davis 
Cup eompelition has been dis- 
rupted by the entry of South 
Africa, and we have recom- 
mended that South Africa with- 
draw from international competi- 
tion, he said. “We will support 
this view at the international 
meeting in July of 1978.” 

Hester said that under the 
policïes of the Davis Cup nations, 
the USTA was bound to play 
every country legaïly entered. To 
withdraw, he said, would be a 
default that would render the 
American team ineligible until 
1981 T.] 


The Caban news agency Pren- 
sa Latino, report ing the fights, 
saai Caban President lid el 
Castro was among the specta¬ 
tors at Havana s Sports Coii- 
seum. The bonts were teleeised 
in the United States. 

U was the seeond boxing 
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Soweto Schools 

CONTINUED FROIM PAGE 19 

us + ,r said a former Science 
teacher, a Black woman who 
asked Ihat her name not be used. 

The teacher quit her joh at a 
Soweto high school in frustration. 

'ï "was not allo wed to teach 
Science in English and had to use 
native languages mstead. It used 
to take me months to w r ork out a 
lesson in my head - 

T remember translating one 
exam into Zulu. The only transla- 
tinn fora question on the freezing 
point of water was T "How hot is 
freezing cold?" 

NO laböratqry 

"The school had no laboratory 
— not even a Bunsen burner, 
What kind of science can you 
teach without heat?" 

4 T feit human," she said. 
"Education w r as a dynamic ineen- 
Live. We thought it was the 
answer for economie eniergence, 

It was used as bait for Westerni- 
zation, hut now the kids are 
realizing they’re nnt even getting 
w'hat we got. P 

The new minister of Bantu 
Administratïon and Develop- 
nient, Dr, Connie Mulder, has 
promised to make Soweto "the 
most boautiful Black city in 
Africa/ Bul nü promises have 
been made to improve its over- 
crOwdingand inferior schools. 

"The go ver n ment wil) probably 

Elections 

Boycott 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 

physician Nthato Motlana, who 
called for full autonomy for the 
lownship. Committee members 
remain under detention. The 
eiection boycott picked up added 
support at the beginning of last 
week, Africa News reports, when 
Zulu Chief Gatsha Buthelezi told 
a crowd of 9,000 in Soweto that no 
memher of Inkatha, the political 
group he heads, will run in the 
eiection, 

Ruthelezi’s sta nee is expected 
to have an impact on the adult 
and largely Zulu-speakïng sup¬ 
porters of the Inkathadinked 
Soweto Residents Cornmittee, 
which is more conservative than 
the Soweto Action Committee. 

By orgaiüzing the eiection, the 
government apparenily tried to 
stem Black anger, "Prime Minis¬ 
ter" John Vorsteralsomadeatlny 
gesture in that direction by 
reorgamzing the cabinel depart- 
ment which deals most directly 
with Africans, oppoiulmg two 
new ministers, and dropping 
from department titles the term 
' Bantu?' which almost uil So- 
weU) African Blacks consider 
«ffensive. 


Reopen-Boycoff Goes Sfrong 



So we t o sch oolch ildren y d es pit e 
harassment and beatings by 
police , are continuing to protest 
the inferior education provided 
to Black South African youth. 


institute a number of peripheral 
changes, such as dropping the 
name T3antu P from their educa- 
tion department," said Prankel. 
"Rut it will be mostly for 
o v ersea s c onsu m p t ion. 11 1 ’ s aga i n s t 
their policy to build schools in 
Soweto. 

"Their emphasis is on rural 
homelands, not urban areas, and 
one way to encourage Blacks to 
return to the homelands is to have 


the schools there. They are also 
af raid that Blacks will become too 
comfortable in city Hfe — once that 
happens, the whole policy of 


separate development collapses. ‘' 
üne r es uit of Bantu education 
is that there are fewer and fewer 
qualified Black teachers, A recent 
survey of 68,000 teachers showed 
that only 12 per cent had 
education that w ou ld qualify in 
Lhe White sector, 

One Black educator estimated 
that in Soweto there were only six 
teachers able to teach senior 
science. 

The drop-out rate is one 
reason, according to Franz Auer- 
bach, secretary of Lhe South 
African Federation of Teachers 
Associaüon, half of all Black 
studente drop out before the 5th 
grade. Only one in 1,000 gradu- 
ates from high school. 

There is little ineen Live anyway 
to become a teacher, A Black 
teacher with a degree and 
teaching diploma gets 65 per cent 
of what his or her White 
co u nierpart ea r n s. 

And there is little incentive for 
any Black to finish school, for the 
racial make-up of the economy 
makes a good job practically 
impossible, 

"The government educates us 
so we wont be motivated to 
higher aspiraLions/’ said the 
former science teacher, We are 
educated to serve, while others 
are educated lo supervise." 

And said a Sow f eto high school 
drop-out: "Why s hou ld J try to 
get a degree? So 1 can end up as a 
delivery boy or gardener? "□ 


South Africa Determined To Control Walvis Bay 


CONUNUEO FROM PAGE W 

been ehanged in the following 
fashion: 

•Judge Steyn bas legalized 
marriage and sex witl^out respect 
to skin cülor by abolishing the 
so-called 4 Tmmorality act/ 

*He has abolished the "pass 
law," No longer do Blacks 
require perinission to move from 
one part of the territory to 
a not her. nor are they restrieled lo 
their tribal homeland, as in South 
Africa, No longer are they subject 
to police challenge to produce 
travel documents. 

*He has given Blacks the righi 
to own land. heretofore for bid¬ 
den. However, this nglit is stil! 
restricted to Black "townships." 
He also has relaxed laws that 
discourage lending mstitutions 
from dealing with Blacks. 

*He has given all people, 
including newsmen, access with¬ 
out government permits to the 
fornieriy forbidden areas of 
Öwambo, Kavango and Caprivi, 
the tribal areas which adjoin the 
border with Angola 

In theory, SWAPO can hokl 
peaceful meetings in the non mili¬ 
tary border are as, but in practice 
army and police liarassment 
makes this unlikely. 


•No longer are police author- 
ized to detain people indefimtely 
without trial, as in South Africa. 
No longer are political parties 
required to obtain permission lo 
bold meetings, 

•No longer is criticism of 


aulhorities pmhibited. Only in- 
citenient toviolence and ïnsurrec- 
tion is iüegah 

Steyn acknowledges Lliat he 
has not disturbed the deep roots 
of apartli-eid in lhe areas of 
separate living and scboolmg.D 


Young SWAPO 
supporter. De- 
spite partial dis - 
mantling of 
apartheid laws in 
Namibia, SWAPO 
is still subjected 
to harassment. 
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Black Men 
Killed 

CONTINUEDFROM PAGE 11 
hall that serves as the CAPA 
office, coördinator Michael. Zin- 
zun, sald pölice murders are one 
reason for CAPAs exigtence. 
'Alvin Whilehead is just one of 
many" he said bïtterly. “Only in 
the last few months have they 
began to juslify the murders by 
saying the victims were under the 
mfluence of drugs, '' 

A similar justificaiion was 
given two weeks earlïer in the 
dealh of Ferdinand Bell» who was 
found dead in the hospita t ward of 
the Cnuniy jail. Eyewitnesses say 
Bell was atlacked by pölice, 
beaten and strangled after a 
reckless driving stop. Autopsy 
reports indicaied there were no 
tracés of drugs in lïelPs body, 
contradïcting police reports. 

These two deaths in less than 
a month, triggêred a public 
outcry from Black community 
leaders and a City Council 
investigation into the use of 
physical force by police officers, 
initiated by Black Coundlpersün 
flobert Farrell, 

FIRST TIME 

For the first time, Los Angeles 
Mayör Tom Bradley and Repre- 
sentative Augustus Hawkins also 
asked for Police Coitiroïssion 
investigations into the deaths and 
the start of talks to determine 
needed changes in police training 
and procedure, 

Leading the legal and commu¬ 
nity protest of these latest police 
attacks is the NAACP. Ironicaüy, 
viciim Ferdinand Bell was chair- 
man of the Youth and Police 
Community Relations Commitlee 
of the NAACP Youth and College 
Division. The commitlee, it was 
hoped, would improve strained 
relations between police and the 
min ority community — bui Be U’s 
death may have killed tbat hope. 

Marion Hill, advisor to the 
NAACP Youth Division, told The 
Peoplé's World the NAACP is 
werking with attorneys for both 
families. BelPs family has filed a 
$2 mffiion wrongful death suil 
against Los Angeles County» and 
Whilehead 's family has indïcated 
they 1 !! take similar steps against 
city officials. 

“The whole community has 
been enraged by these murders. 
HUI said heatedly, ‘ The religieus 
community's Inter-Minisierial Al- 
I ia nee is circulating a peütiöji to 
be signed by every member of 
their congregatiën deploring 
these acts, Our legal personnel 
will be werking in the Couniy jail 
trying to document oiher cases nl 
police violence We want a list of 
officers who have a history of 
brutulity so this kind ot thing 
doesmT happen again. 


Jttttvuï. U t&€ ZcUivi 
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höurs, five <Jay& a week (o three hours, two nighis j week. 

Next, aher desiroying BCS's self-tielp educaiion program, Williams and 
hrey focused their attent ion on the Black Pride Newsletter They ïmmediately 
launched a systemanc campaign of censorshïp designed to make the newsletter 
express pro-adirnmstraiive ideas or desiroy it. It <s important to note that Black 
Pride Newsletter had served as the BGS pbncipal means of communicaiing iis 
ideas, problems and needs to the ouiside world, 

Williams forced BC$ under ihreat of disbandment to give up the 
responsibdity of eduorship. To replace the BCS editor, Williams named 
himself as the editor and chief oi Bteck Pride Newsletter, 

In October. 1975, lemale pari ia pal ion in SCS Thursday evening programs 
was discontinued. 

Although (he ban haasince been hfied, discriminaiion is still applied against 
wonen guest. They can only pariticipate in BCS programs if they intend to 
lectureor read poetry, where as men can comeout to listen and observe inmate 
lectures. 

The most cnncal time in 8CS existence came in late 1976 when five officials 
first sabotaged efforts by BCS to raise fonds for various internal projects, and 
for African liberation organizations recognized by the United Nations. 

This was done again by forcing BCS under threat of disbandment to 
ehminatethe posihon of treasurer; therefore preduding all possibilïty of BCS 
raising funds for any projects, 

Sixth, Black Dimension, a popular educafion TV program from W$fU, 
(Southern Illinois Universityh scheduled a TV tapmg of a BCS meeting through 
Warden Fen-ton, The BCS requcsted this laping for the purpose of educatïng 
the community about the plight of the Black prisoners and to stress iheneed for 
the community to become more mvolved with the admimstration of federal 
pnsons. It was our express intent to expqse the racist practices Black prisoners 
are subjected to (statistics show that Slacks serve over 13 months longer than 
Whites for the same offense), and how Marion officials try to hide their racist 
hiring practices. When this taping took place, Black and other minority 
pnsoners constituted at least 35 per cent of the prison popuFation, where as 
there was no more than 10 minority staff persons of a total of over 300. 

Just foor hours Pefore the above scheduled TV taping chief of 
classifications and parole Jerry Witliford and associate warden Frey summoned 
a total of 41 BCS members to the administrative seotion of the prison for the 
purpose of mterrogation. Prisoners were asked qoestions like when do you 
expect to go home? Are you going to participate in the BCS TV taping? Do the 
Black prisoners have greivances against Manen prison officials? If given the 
chance to speak at the TV taping what would you say? 

At the conclusion of each interview most prisoners v^ere told that BCS is not 
a politica! orgamzationand prisoners participating in a BCS TV taping were not 
to discuss politics. 

As a consequence of this enthe afternoon of mterrogation five prisoners 
were locked m segregation: aiI were active in BCS and known to be articuJate 
speakers, 

Smce the time of the taping. the situation has further detoriorated. In June, 
1977» FLL. Williams inlormed BCS that the prison edueation department will no 
fonger approve any BCS classes on philosophy and politica! economy, 

Several members of BCS have been suspended or permanenpy barred from 
participating m BCS. Cordon (Kamau} Faust was suspended for over one year 
for solicitmg entertainment for the Marion prison population through the mail 
wiih R, Musgraves pnor approval, More recently Eugene Agee. a student and 
assistant coordmator of Black Affairs Council al SJU, was restricted from 
attendmg BCS activities on Thursday nights because he wrote an article in a 
student newspaper aboul Marion officials attemptmg to confiscate the BCS 
Ubrary. 

The most recent meiden t of racist repression occurred over the Christmas 
holidays, The move Sushman, which won critical aeclaim at the San Francisco 
International Fdm Festival, was approved for a showmg at Marton. When the 
movïe arrjved, It was censored twice by prison officials and disapproved. We 
were told that d could be offensive to Whites and therefore could cause 
''disorder" in the prison. This again is significant because the racist movie 
Klansman was shown hereas well as Snuff without causing disorder. 

1) . The Black Culture Society has filed a Jawsuit in federal court lo counter 
prison officials harassment of the organization and the suppression of their 
newsletter Black Pride,. Write Judge James G, Foreman, U,S. Disirict Court, 
Eastern District of Illinois. East St. Louis 62201, and demand that he rule on 
the remstatement of the newsletter, and the First Amendment fights of BCS 
and iis members, 

2) , Sign our pet it ion and circulate it» 

3) . The Black Culture Society is blrng a complamt with the U.S. Civil Service 
Comiriissiontohave R L Williams, and R.M Musgraves removed from their 
positions because of their obvious racist hostifity towards Black people, and 
their raCially motivated attacks upon BCS. The brothers of BCS want people to 
wnte letters to the Commission <n support of this action. 

- 1 ), Wnte your Congressperson and register a complaint about the racist 
repression agamst BCS. 

5). PubliCize the case 

The Black Culture Society 


Intelligente 

Czar 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 

amhassadors around the world 
auLhority to supervise "all U.S. 
gövernment officers and em¬ 
ployees in their countries 
produced widely divergent inter- 
pretations by the CIA directör 
and the State Department. 

The State Department issued a 
guidelme simply amplifying Car- 
ter s directive, which was report- 
edly an effort to curb widely-criti- 
cized CIA covert operations 
abroad. The CIA gqidelines, 
h o we ver, noted “special excep- 
tions' 1 to what an ambassador 
might oversee, including prohibi- 
tions on communicating details of 
covert operations and of ad¬ 
ministrative procedures urtder- 
taken by agency station chiefs. 

Carter last month ordered a 
much bally-hoed major reorgani- 
zation of the scandal-ridden U.S, 
intelligence community, After 
signing the executive order, the 
President took the occassïon to 
express his “sincere and com¬ 
plete confïdence in Turner, “ an 
Annapolis classmate he named as 
CIA directör a little over a year 
ago. 

Turner emerged from the re- 
organization with greatly en- 
hanced authority. If Carter's will 
prevaÜS, Turner will qontrol not 
only the Cl A's budget, bui the 
budgets for the intelligence arms 
of the Pentagon — National Se- 
curity Agency (NSA| — and the 
Defense Department. 

LEGI-SLATJON 

Two weeks ago, the Senate 
Select Commitlee on Intelligence 
ïmroduced legislation to curb 
intelligence abuses. The Senate 
proposal would creaie a directör 
of national intelligence and for- 
malize a cnmmand siruciure 
similar toone set forth in Carter s 
order. The Senate bill, however, 
would Ie ave the powerful NSA 
under ü^e Defense Department, lf 
these legislative charters beeome 
law% they would supersede Car- 
ter's order. 

Just as his predecessors. Turn¬ 
er has been reluctant to provide 
Information about matters of 
subsiance. 

Concerning Carter s letter on 
covert operations abroad, a State 
Department official, interpreting 
the Turner guidelines, said, “In 
effect they stated that the Presi¬ 
dent's letter and the State 
Department guidelines do not 
apply to the CIA “ 

The Carter lener, published 
over two months ago was des- 
cribed by the State Department 
as going “bevond similar Com¬ 
munications" in 19bl by Presi¬ 
dent Kentiedy and in 1969 by 
President Nixon 
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Co al Strike Beg 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 

hundreds of thousands of layoffs 
are threatened across the country 
because of electncal power reduc- 
lions; businesses t schools and 
industries are being forced to cut 
back activlties, and riot-equipped 
National Guardsmen are escort- 
ing dwindling coal supplies as 
they are shipped to areas hit 
hardest by the strike. 

The UMW bargaining council, 
under pressure from rank-and- 
file mombers f two weeks ago 
rejected a proposed settlement 
agreed to by Miller and the 
BCOA. Many provisions were 
considered worse than the pre- 
vious contract, 

Instead of a fulbpaid health 
plan, there would be onty parfial 
coverage. The provision that 
doomed Miller s contract, how- 
ever, was the effort to curb 
wildcat strikes over safety and 
other grievances. 

Not only w r ouId UMW members 
be reqiuired to cross any wildcat 
picket line, they would be fined 
over S20 a day if they did not 
cross it, Wildcat slrikers would be 
fined and strike leaders could be 
fired. 

One West Virgioia mmer said 
(and interviews with miners in 
nearly every region brought the 
same answer}: "‘My pappy taught 
me never to cross a picket line 
and I afn't about to start to now, 
no way! tP 

Alabama 

Activist 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
claim that Hands' prosecution 
was an attempt by the state of 
Alabama to prevent furLher pris- 
oner protest through fear, and to 
discredit the just demands of 
prisonera for tolerabie conditions. 

At the time of lüs death penalty 
conviction in 1975, Harris was 
serving five life sentences, which 
he had received when court- 
appointed lawyers forced him to 
plead guilty to alleged robbery of 
small amounts of money and a 
charge of raping a White woman. 
Several of the robbedes for which 
Harris was sentenced occured 
while he was in jail, The alleged 
rapé victim was shown pietures of 
Harris shojtly before "identifying 
him in a lineiip, Law r yers refused 
to take the time to contact 
as witnesses people who were 
with Harris at the time the rapé 
was supposed to have occurred. 

In the state habeas pelition 
proceedings, Harris' current law¬ 
yers plan to show these cïrcuin- 
gtances to the court and show that 
he should never have been 
serving life santences or any time 


ins To Take lts Toll 



In diana National Guardsmen suruey convoy of 57 coal trucks they 

eseorted into the Cayuga power plant , 


Charter last week declared an 
emergency situation in Ohio and 
ordered Energy Secretary James 
R- Schlesinger and Labor Secre- 
tary Kay Marshall to meet with 
thegovernors of the nine hard-hit 
States and other officials to meet 
in Canton, Ohio, to work out an 
energy-sharing grid among 
power companies in and near the 
nine-state area. 

The emergency energy center 
in Canton was to locate any coal 
that could be moved to critical 
areas. 

Miners have viewed these 
actions as efforts to sabotage the 
strike, 

Since the strike began, a 
séctiön of Norfolk and Western 
Railway in Mercer County, West 
Virginia, has been dynamited, 
aliegedly by UMW members. A 
mirtiber of trucks hauling non- 
union coal have been forced to 
dump their loads on the roadside 
in some areas. Also, there are 
thousands of tons of already 
mined coal in rail cars that have 
not been moved although mined 
before the strike began December 
6, the San Francisco Sunday 
Examiner and Chronicle reports. 

"We don't want anybody to be 
cold," said Ray Gibson* president 
of Local 70S6 in Southern West 
Virginia’s District 29, “but we 
feel it does hurt our bargaining 
position to have coal move 
freely/" 


in prison in the first place, 

According to Toni Gardner, 
spokesperson for the Conimittee 
to Defend linani and Stop the 
Death Penalty t Harris’ origlnal 
life sentence made him the 
perfect offering at the altar of 
Attorney General Williain Bax- 
ley’s political ambilion. ‘'in an 
effort to combat his “liberal" 
image and gather the Wallace 
votes, Baxley revived the death 


Most Utilities in the area had 
only a three weeks’ supply of coal 
and some onty had enough for 
tw r o months more of fu 31 opera- 
tion. 

CARTER S ORDERS 

Under Carter's orders, States 
could suspend air pollution Con¬ 
trols for 30 days — that would 
save up to 10 per cent on fueb 
They could also order cuts in use 
of power by industries, 

Some 250 militant coal miners 
demonstrated on the steps of the 
state Capitol and elsewhere in 
Charleston Febmary 15, as the 


penalty in Alabama and person- 
ally prosecuted Imani," 

The prosecution of Donald 
Thigpen, the other man with a 
March 10 execution date, fob 
lowed shortly. At Harris’ request, 
his lawyers. Diana Hicks, CUnion 
Brown. and William Allison, now 
represent Thigpen as weII. 

Alabama has since passed a 
new death penalty luw without 
repealing the old one. 


movement to oust Miller as 
president of the UMW picked up 
steam jn the West Virginia and 
Appalachian soft-coal region, 

Tt stinks." was one of the 
milder ways demo rist ra tors de- 
scribed the settlement proposed 
by Miller and the coal industry 
two weeks ago, 

After more than art hour of 
fiery speeches, a group of about 
30 miners strode unexpectedly 
into the offices of the regio na 1 
coal operators' association to 
empbasize their demands. 

SPEECHES 

After a few more si de walk 
speeches, miners moved on 

to the IBS. courthouse to express 
their solidarity with miners being 
questionèd before a federal grand 
jury r , That jury is investigating 
alleged acts of violence and 
destruction of coal company 
property that occured durïng last 
slimmer s wildcat strikes in the 
region. 

BUI Bryant, the local leader of 
the movement to have Miller 
recalled, saki his group had 
co Heet ed almo&t enough signa- 
tures to force the union leader- 
ship to start formal recail pro¬ 
ceedings, 

Some miners at the demon- 
st rat ion said in interviews thai 
they feit Carter was siding with 
the coal industry in the dispute by 
suggesling iliat he might try to 
force the miners back to work 
under the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartlev Act, 

•wr 

‘Tf push comes to shove, the 
goverunient will back the coal 
operators." said one miner. Then 
refernng to the militant leader 
who headed the union for dec¬ 
ades, the miner added: 

‘ John L. bewis said LtH the 
troops mine the coal and that s 
the way 1 feel. 



Segregation unit at Alabama'$ infamous Atmore-Holman Prison, 
scene of an inmate re heil ion In January , 1974. 
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.aprogram for 

our pioblerns. Thai is W h y we ca || P |hem \° ,he eommimity butlhey are nol solulions lo 
revolutiün'' — Huey P. Newlon l<rviva programs, meaning survival 1 panding 


SURVIVAL 


1 



MARTI AL ARTS PROGRAM 


GEORGEJACKSON 
MEDICAL CLINIC 

Provides (ree medical treaimeni and preventative 
medical care for ihe peopie. 

the sickle cell anemia research 

FOUNDATION 

Established to tesi and créate a cure for Sickle 
Celf Anemie, The foundation intorms peopie 
about SicKie CeH Anennia and maintams an 
advisory committee of doctors research mg this 
crippling disease. 

PEOPLE’S FREE DENTAL PROGRAM 

(Bemg impiernentedj 

Provides free dentaf check-ups. treatment and an 
educalional program for dental hygiene. 

PEOPLE S FREE OPTÖMETRY PROGRAM 


PEOPLE’S FREE 
COMMUNITY 
EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Provides iree job-finding services to poor and 
oppressed peopie. 

SHOE PROGRAM 

(Beincj Implemenled) 

Provides Iree shoes, made af the People's Free 
Shoe Factory, to the peopie 


PEOPLE S FREE CLOTHING PROGRAM 

Provides new, styhsh and qualily dothing free to 
the peopie. 



OAKLAND COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


PEOPLE’S COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING PROGRAM 

Provides, with federai government aid. decent, 
low-cost and high-qualiiy bousmg for Black and 
poor commonihes. 


PËOPLE'S FREE PLUMBING AND MAINTENANCÊ 
PROGRAM 

Provides free plumbing and repalr services ro 
improve peopie's homes. 


FREE PEST CONTROL 

Free household exterminalicn of rats» roaches and 1 
other disease-carrying pestsand rodents. 

OAKLAND COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL 

Provides Black and oiher oppressed children wild 
a scientlfic method of thinking about and 
analyzing things. This meihod develops basic 
skills for living in ibis society, 

LIBERATION SCHOOLS: FREE MUSfC AND DANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Provides children free supplementary educational 
facilities and matenals to promote a correei view 
of Ibeir role in the society and provides support 
for the Musicand Dance programs of the Öakland 
Commuriity School. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


(Bein-g implemented) 

Provides free eye examinations, treatment and 
eycgiasses for the peopfe. 

PEDPLE S FREE AMBULANCE PROGRAM 

Provides free, rapid transporiation for sicK or 
injured peopie without time-ccnsurmng checks 
into the patienls' linancial status or means 

FREE FOOD PROGRAM 

Provides free food to Black and other oppressed 
peopie 

FREE BREAKFASTPROGRAM 

Provides children with a free, nourishing, hot 
breakfast every school mormng. 

FOOD COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 

Provides food* lor ihe peopie through commuruty 
participation and communiiy cooperative buymg 

INTERCOMMUNAL 
NEWS SERVICE 


PEOPLE’S FREE 
LEGAL AID AND 
EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

Provides legal aid classes and fuii legal assistance 
lo peopie who are in need. 

FREE BUSING TO PRlSÖNS PROGRAM 

Provides free transportation to prisons for 
lamüies and fnends of prisoners. 

FREE GQMMISSARY FOR PRISONERS 
PROGRAM 

Provides imprisoned men and women with funds 
lo purChase necessary commissary items.. 

SENIORS AGAINST 

A FEARFUL 
ENVIRONMENT 
(S.A.F.E.) PROGRAM 


Provides 24-hour chiid care facilities for mfants 
and children bel ween the ages of 2 months and 
three years, Youth are engaged in a scientific 
program to develop their physical and mental 
facilities at the earliest ages. 



PEOPLE’S FREE MEDICAL CLINIC 


Provides news and Information about the world 
and Rfack and oppressed commundies- 


Providés free transporiation and escort service for 
senior cihzens to and Irom cornmunity banks on 
the first of each month 
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M ECHANIZA TI ON TAKING AWAY THOUSAHPS OF JOBS 

U-F.W. CONFRONTS FARM TECHNOLOGY - 



The UFW hasproposed legi&lation iimiting farm mechanization, such as the tomato ham ester shotvn 

aböve . 


CHAVEZ 

PLEDGES 

FIGHT 

{San Francisco, Calif.) - The 
battle Hnes are being drawn by 
Cesar Chavez and agricultural 
interests over the laiest target of 
the United Farm Workers of 
America — mechanization, 
Chavez says that the UFW will 
fake the issue of mechanization tn 
the public, and that the campaign 
will focus on farm workers who 
have lost jobs as a result of 
mechanization and “others hun 
by machines/’ 

Last week, at a University of 
California Eegents meeting in Los 
Angeles, Chavez charged that 
Governor Jerry Brown s hou ld 
appoint a blue ribbon eominittee 
to determine the extenl of job 
losses due to mechanization 
brought about by U.C. research- 
ers. 

Such a eommiuee, Chavez 
said, should be independent of 
the university, 

RESEARCH PROGRAM 
He observed that the U.C. farm 
research program has enjoyed 
"tremendous success/' adding, 
""The other half is that the 
university should help workers 
displaced by mechanization/' 

Les Hubbard of the Western 
Growers Association says thé 
1,200-member organization will 
fighl ‘Vith everything we have’' 
to kili UFW-proposed legislatkm 
that wou ld require U.C, to 
prepare a “social impact state¬ 
ment" before agricultural 
mechanization research is done. 

At a conference at the Univer¬ 
sity of Santa Clara recent ly, 

Chavez said there is a '"wanton 
and reckless” drive towards 
mechanization in California agri- 
culture, 

The state Asseinbly Office of 
Research estimates that 20,000 of 
the 112,000 harvest jobs in 10 
major crops may disappear by 
1982 hecause of mechanization. 

Darryl Arnold, Western Grow¬ 
ers vice president, predicts the 
association s members will need 
25 per cent fewer farm workers 
within fiveyears* 

M We're not against mechani¬ 
zation /’ sa id Mack Lyons, the 
UFW's legislative di rector in 
Sacramento, "öur position is that 
mechanization should benefit 
everyone, not just growers, T ' 

Last April, at a legislative 


hearing, the UFW presented 
testiinony showing that Univer¬ 
sity of California mechanization 
research had resulted in more 
than 30,000 farm workers losing 
their jobs in tomato fields alone, 
according to the UFW’s Michael 
Li n field, 

He said there are 29 mechani¬ 
zation projects underway at U.C, 
that will affect more than 175,000 
harvest jobs for farm workers, 

The UFW ïs asking the univer¬ 
sity to cease research that could 
be used to break strikes, to 
determine the social impact of alï 
agricultural mechanization re¬ 
search projects prior to under- 
taking the project, and to declare 
a moratorium on all such research 
until a state-wide plan is de¬ 
veloped that would compei saté, 
retrain and place into productive 
jobs those farm workers who lose 
jobs to machines. 

Lyons said "'conflict of inter¬ 
est’’ problems exist because 
soveral U.C. regents have ties to 
agribusitiess interest, such as Del 
Monte. 

Regonls have received a flurry 
of letters from agricultural inler- 
ests opposed to the UFW's 
de mand s 


"Mechanization in agriculture 
does not necessarily mean re- 
duced employment opportunities 
nor can the solutkm to unemploy- 
ment of unskilled workers be 
achieved through restraint on 
technological innovatïon/’ said a 
letter from Will lam Thomas, 
executive vice president of the 
California Food Producers, 
TREESHAKERS 

Tree shakers of the kind used 
by prune growers were developed 
in the 1950's at U.C. Davis. Over 
the last 3D years, a vast array of 
machinery has been developed on 
that campus, financed primarily 
with tax dollars but with some 
financial help from farm owners 
who have had an influence on the 
direction the research look, 

Forexample, a group of Salinas 
lettuce growers gave the univer¬ 
sity $13,000 to develop a lettuce 
harvester after the UFW struek 
Lhem in 1970. 

One of the most sophisticated 
machines developed at Davis is 
an electmnic tomato sorter that 
uses a combination of infrared 
lights and color sensors to teil a 
green tomato from a cannery ripe 
one. Those olectronie eyes re- 
placed 5,000 California farm 


workers during the 1976 harvest, 
according to the state Employ¬ 
ment Development Department. 

But torna toe s developed for 
machine picking don t taste as 
good as the kind picked by the 
hand, according to sorne con- 
sumers, "Tbey taste like rub¬ 
ber/' state Senator Waker Stiern 
said about a new s train of 
toniatoes used in canneries, 

The Santa Clara mechanization 
conference included a UFW pre- 
sentation on mechanica! tech- 
niques used in harvesting lonia- 
loeSt wine grapes, raisin grapes, 
lettuce, peaches, apricots, cher- 
ries, melons, strawberries, 
olives, apples and celery. Lyons 
said that 30 to 100 per cent of 
those crops will be picked by 
machine in a few years, and that 
this would mean the loss of 
thousands of jobs. 

4 “We will introducé a bilï that 
would create a mechanization 
displacement fund. Lyons said. 
"This would tax the machine and 
the output of the machine. 

"The bit! would require two- 
year advance notice that a 
company is either going to 
mechanize or is planning to move 
out of the state. 

Lyons said the measure would 
require severance pay for the 
worker who loses his job because 
of mechanization or because the 
company moves. The bill also 
would provïde tliat jobs be 
created, for displaced farm work¬ 
ers, who then would be retrained 
for them, 

Lyons contends that taxpayers 
should not pay for university 
research and then pay again for 
oosts attributed to unemployment 
of farm workers,. 






















































